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Forty-First Annual Report 


The Society celebrated its 40th Birthday in March last year 
by holding a party. There was a good attendance and warm 
greetings were received from absent friends. Appropriate 
speeches were made by those present. 

At the Annual Meeting in Newcastle Dr. Chalmers Burns pre- 
sented a number of relics of his great uncle, Rev. William 
Chalmers Burns, the first English Presbyterian Missionary to 
China, which were warmly received. Throughout the year the 
Society have had many contacts by correspondence and visits 
from friends at home and overseas. 

For its Annual Lecture the Society was favoured with an 
address by the President, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, on “Presbyter- 
ian Conventicles and their Preachers, 1662—1688’’. 

The Council regrets that there has been a decline in member- 
ship, which now stands at : Ordinary 120 (—10), Congregations 

77 (—8), Life and Corporate 37 (+3). It is hoped that steps 
can be taken to reverse this tendency. The finances, though 
affected by this decline, remain remarkably steady. 

The services of the Archivist have been sought continuously 
and, though she has too few helpers, much work has been got 
through and urgent enquiries have received attention. The 
President also has provided information for enquirers from 
Britain, Holland and America. The Society has received many 
important acquisitions relating to persons and congregations 
during the year. 

The Council requests the renewal of the Assembly grants and 
the sum required for rent. 

S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 
J. F. Marquis, Hon. Secretary 
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Conventicles and Conventiclers 
by Dr S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Lecture delivered in 
Marylebone Church Hall on Tuesday 22nd October 1953 


The object of this survey is to provide a picture of the life and 
worship of the Presbyterians during the period of repression, 
including the short time of the licensed toleration granted in 
1672. The bulk of the material is to be found in four works: 
G. Lyon Turner’s “Original Records of Early Nonconformity 
under Persecution and Indulgence’; Samuel Palmer’s “Noncon- 
formist Memorial’; A. R. Matthews’ “Calamy Revised”; and 
Alexander Gordon’s “Freedom after Ejection’. All are the fruit 
of extensive and painstaking research; the two latter are 
completely dependable, but unfortunately Prof. Lyon Turner, 
after a careful transcription of much crabbed writing, 
made an analysis of the results, in his second volume, where 
every page must be checked before using it as material; he used 
his eyes somewhat carelessly and his imagination rather freely in 
compiling the analysis. There is also material in the State 
Papers, and in the weekly newsletters for the period, and in them 
one often finds more colour than in the official records. The 
material in all these sources is like the pieces of a mosaic, and 
this survey is an attempt to combine them into some sort of 
picture. 

It would be well to have the work done for the whole of 
England, but that could not be profitably compressed into one, 
or even several, lectures. The amount and detail of material 
varies greatly in different localities; for two reasons I decided to 
begin with the South-west; (1) it is an area with rich material 
and (2) it is one where the contrast with today is at its strong- 
est; Presbyterianism abounded then in the three countries where 
we have now only Plymouth in Devon and Bath in Somerset. 

It is therefore well to begin with a merely numerical summary, 
that one may realise the importance of the subject. The number 
of Presbyterian meeting places licensed in 1672 is as follows: 


Cornwall .... ee 37 houses in 28 localities 
Devon sea re 145 Z: +o ee Pa 
Somerset... oe 138 o » 84 re 


320 206 
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There is another criterion of the strength of Presbyterianism. 
In these three counties, in 1672, the Congregationalists totalled 
only 37 localities and the Baptists 23. The Presbyterian pastors 
were almost always University men, as were some of the Congre- 
gationalists; the Baptists and Quakers were ministered to by 
unlettered men. And it is evident from the State Papers that in 
many parts of England the latter groups were far more trouble 
to the authorities than the former. The treatment meted out to 
Nonconformists varied, even in neighbouring districts, aecording 
to the temperament of individual Justices of the Peace, and to 
the changing amount of pressure from London for drastic treat- 
ment. The documents give the impression that, while in many 
minds the Nonconformists were all of the same fanatical hue, 
yet there was a definite tendency to draw a distinction between 
the Presbyterians and the other three. The Congregationalists 
probably suffered unfairly because of ‘their Fifth Monarchy left 
wing. 

I shall, save for an occasional reference, confine myself to the 
Presbyterian conventicles; and it is advantageous (though it 
may lead to slight repetition) to deal with each country separ- 
ately. It is only in some special cases, also, that I shall refer 
to the fines, imprisonment, and other hardships suffered by both 
preachers and hearers; which might fill many pages with a 
moving yet monotonous tale. 


CORNWALL 

The Exeter diocesan reports, transcribed by Lyon Turner, 
contain no details about the meeting of conventicles. In a 
survey in 1665 seventeen Nonconformist ministers are listed in 
this county; six of them resident in Saltash are described as 
“all notoriously disaffected to the king” and to “the government 
of the church as established’, but are not recorded as holding 
conventicles. There is however other information about some of 
them. 

Thomas Tregoss of Badock, had recently been imprisoned for 
holding conventicles, four times in all. At Mabe church, where 
services were held only fortnightly, he preached on alternate 
Sundays, which was the cause of one imprisonment. The fines 
inflicted on him totalled £220. Palmer has the marvellous record: 
“Afterwards keeping to the statute number (not more than four 
hearers beyond the household) he preached five times every 
Lord’s Day, and repeated in the evening; he preached every 
Tuesday and Thursday steadily, besides occasional exercises; by 
which labours he soon wore himself away’’. He died in 1671, and 
cannot have been much older than 35. 

Jonathan Wills was “at the house of Anna Silly in St. Mabyn, 
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where he shelters himself, where, as is strongly reported, he 
keeps great and frequent conventicles’. Halligan, in this parish, 
was the seat of the Silly family, and was licensed as a meeting 
place in 1672. 

Jonathan Sherwood lived in the parish of St. Erth, “in the 
quality of a husbandman’”, and had “presumed to preach publicly 
in the church there’. He also preached at St. Ives and Penzance 
on alternate Sundays. 

Charles Morton is not named in the diocesan list, but Palmer 
relates that he lived at St. Ives “in a small tenement of his 
own” and “preached privately to a few people of a neighbouring 
village’. 

Gaspar Hicks is reported in 1665 as “notoriously disaffected’’ 
but without any mention of a conventicle. Five years later, care- 
fully restricting the number of hearers to the four allowed beyond 
the household, he preached in his own house. He was wrongly 
accused; no Cornish Justice of the Peace would convict him, but 
a Devonshire one was found to do so, and he had to pay a £40 
fine, and treble the costs of his appeal. . 

John Lydston preached to a small number at Saltash, and on 
one occasion, having one over the permitted number, was fined 
£40, and had to hide to escape gaol. 

Joseph Halsey preached in Merther in his own house on the 
Lord’s Day, and in Mr. Boscawen’s house (neither of which seems 
to have been licensed in 1672) on Saturday evenings and Lord’s 
Day mornings, till six weeks before he died aged 85. 

All the others are styled ‘‘peaceable’’; but the fire of Presby- 
terianism must have been kept alight, even if hidden from the 
authorities. From other sources we hear of preaching elsewhere, 
though it is not always stated that this refers to the period 
before 1688; and in 1672 twentyseven Cornish ministers thanked 
the king for his clemency in issuing licences. All but two of them 
had been ejected, and all, except possibly these two, were Presby- 
terians. No licence to a Congregationalist or Baptist is recorded 
in the county. 

Out of the 36 ministers ejected in Cornwall, 2 were Congrega- 

tional, and 5 conformed later. By 1672, 9 of them were dead, and 

8 had moved elsewhere, one (Nathaniel Tingcombe) was living 

on his own estate. It is evident that much care must have been 

taken to get so many signatures. Four of the signatories who 

still lived in Cornwall seem not to have taken out licences, of 

whom Sheffield was nearly 70, and Travers possibly in ill health. 

Of the 16 licensed in 1672, 6 had their houses licensed as meet- 

ing places, and 3 were preaching in the parish from which they 

had been ejected. Of 10 whose birthplace is recorded, 4 were 
Cornishmen and 3 from Devon. Four were sons of clergymen. 

As to the education of the eiected ministers, 20 had a university 

education, of whom three left without a degree, though one of 

these seems to have held a fellowship; only 4 were non-university 

men. 
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Seven or eight were noted for scholarship. Charles Morton was 
a mathematician; Tapper not only had great exactness in Latin 
and Greek, knowing the Greek Testament by heart, but he per- 
fectly understood French and Welsh. William Oliver became a 
school-master, and made many good scholars, being “a critic’ 
in Latin and Greek. 

One would expect these men to be good preachers, that being 
the Puritan tradition. Eight of them are specially noticed, some 
as methodical, rational, or judicious, Tutchin as a good orator, 
and Travers as a lively preacher. Treise, poor man, is thus 
described: “his composure extraordinarily good, but he was 
unhappy in his delivery’. 

They differed considerably in worldly circumstances. Ten of 
them had their houses licensed as meeting places; yet Carswell, 
who is said to have preached in his own house gratis till about 
a fortnight before his death at 89, left only £8 7s. 4d.; probably 
the house was his wife’s. This is the smallest estate recorded, 
but Joseph Allen is styled “very poor, with a wife and three or 
four children, “and was helped by Hugh Boscawen, M.P.; and 
Roger Flamank was “in straitened circumstances for many 
years’. Otto Whitehorn had at one time to cut tobacco for a 
livelihood, and his £62 estate had claims against it by creditors. 
Gaspar Hicks, on the other hand, left £782 4s. his library being 
worth £80; John Langford, with a total estate of £285, had books 
on heraldry and MSS. worth £40. The only other instance where 
the books were separately valued was Tregoss’s £5 library. 
Tapper had “a good estate’’, and is thought to have given away 
nine-tenths of his income in widely spread charities. Charles 
Morton suffered great loss in the Fire of London in 1666, and 
had to remove there to look after his affairs; he was licensed in 
1672 as a teacher in his own house in Kennington. 

Several became schoolmasters, usually in a small way, but 
Joseph Halsey, who was chaplain to Hugh Boscawen, beginning 
simply by teaching his own children, soon had his house 
“thronged with gentlemen’s sons of the first rank’. William 
Oliver became Master of Launceston Free School, and “a lay 
conformist”. Many of the more moderate ejected ministers 
throughout the country attended the parish church, even 
though they also held conventicles. 

Of the 23 whose ages can be certainly or approximately known, 
10 were in their thirties and six in their forties. Cowbridge and 
Tingcomb were about 25 and Tapper about 27; on the other 
hand Carswell was 53, Jago 54, and Hicks and Sheffield 57. 

It is therefore surprising that so many lived to be free to 
preach after 1688, namely 12 of those licensed in 1672. The last 
survivor was Theophilus Tingcomb, who died in 1719, aged 
about 82. 
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Though not strictly within my subject, it may be well to add 
a few words as to these survivors. The highest stipend recorded 
is that of John Tutchin at Fowey, £84 per ann. Several are 
recorded as preaching gratis, for instance John Cowbridge, whose 
house was licensed in 1672, had “no fixed congregation, but 
preacheth to a few at St. Mawes where he resides; some few of 
the meaner sort resort to him, to whom he preacheth gratis’. 
A stipend of £6 is recorded in two cases; in one of them, that 
of Roger Flamank of St. Enoder, the nominal stipend was £19, 
but he had received only £6. William Trevethick preached in his 
own house at St. Eval, but had no maintenance. Joseph Halsey, 
at Merther, had “no fixed maintenance; had last year but 
£9 19s. 6d., the year before £5 10s.” Behind these bare figures 
there lies a story of heroic devotion to the ministry in these aged 
men. Grants of £5 to £8 per ann. were given to many. of them 
from the common ‘fund in London. 

When in 1685 James II. gave liberty to Roman Catholics and 
Nonconformists, the latter were divided in their reaction to it. 
Henry Flamank was one of the strongest critics; he would not 
sign the address of thanks to the king, and dissuaded others from 
doing so, avowing his opposition to “the perambulators who were 
sent about the country to promote that design’’. 

The State Papers and the newsletters afford a little additional 
information; but the ups and downs of the Nonconformists’ hopes 
are reflected in them. In April 1667 the Quakers in Falmouth 
“grow so impudent that they are building a house purposely to 
meet in” (S.P. 156: 52). Almost a year later, at the same place, 
“the Presbyterians, upon the king’s speech, expected a liberty to 
exercise their gifts, but are now not so well satisfied’ 
(S.P. 236: 74). 

The word “Presbyterian, occurs in a strange, almost ludicrous, 
context in the State Papers in February 27th, 1670-1; it is worth 
quoting as shewing the wild notions about both witchery and 
Nonconformists that prevailed. “A woman apprehended as a 
witch at Looe caused a bull to kill Col. Robinson an M.P. and a 
J.P., because he prosecuted the Nonconformists, she being one 
herself, either a Presbyterian or a Baptist. She was discovered 
by cats dancing in the air. Some say she is maze (i.e. a lunatic) 
and saith and confesseth anything’. 


DEVON 
Of 120 ministers ejected in Devon 11 were Congregationalists, 
1 a Baptist, and 9 returned later to the Church of England. 
The ages of 81 of the Presbyterians can be reckoned; 16 were 


between 21 and 30 at ejection, 18 between 31 and 40, 24 from 41 
to 50, 15 from 51 to 60, and 8 over 60. Of those whose birthplace 
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is known, 46 were natives of the county, and 15 from neighbour- 
ing counties (Cornwall, 6; Somerset, 5; Dorset, 4). Of the whole 
99 Presbyterians, all but 10 had been at a university; 83 had 
taken degrees, and no less than 13 had held fellowships. 
Some ten or twelve have special attainments. Thomas Walrond 
was “a complete scholar in almost all parts of learning”; Alan 
Geare, educated at Leyden, was “a universal scholar’; several 
were proficient in classical and oriental languages; Robert Wool- 
combe is summed up as “a hard student, a sound philosopher, and 
a solid preacher”. 

The parentage of 29 is recorded, of whom 10 were sons of clergy- 
men, 9 of gentlemen, 2 of yeomen, and 7 of tradesmen, etc. 
Their circumstances varied greatly; at his death John Berry was 
described as “having nothing, but with a numerous family”. Two 
others are called “poor”, and one “very poor’. At the other 
extreme, Robert Collins left £1,300, a goodly sum for those days, 
and Samuel Hieron the large fortune of £3,000, though all his life 
he had been “widely and wisely generous”. Robert Snow had 
no less than £20,000 left him by his brother, Mayor and M.P. for 
Exeter, but lived to enjoy it for only eighteen months, dying in 
1668. In a number of cases the value of their libraries, usually 
about a seventh of the whole, is stated; it varied from £40 to £70; 
John Herring is said to have left “a large collection of very 

valuable books’’. 

Twenty-four of them died before 1672, and 14 went to places 
outside Devon (6 to adjoining counties and 5 to London); these 
were exactly balanced by 14 who came from other counties to 
Devon, of whom 12 were from the adjoining counties. Of the 
remainder, 49 were licensed, no less than 24 at their own house, 
and 15 of them at the place from which they were ejected. 
Robert Collins’s house is described as “a large, handsome 
building’. 

In 1665 there was a full return of Nonconformist ministers, 
schoolmasters, and physicians, with descriptive notes; of the 
ministers 49 were Presbyterian, 6 Congregationalist, and 1 
Baptist. In Exeter there were twelve Presbyterians, described 
as “not keepers of conventicles”; but one at least, Robert Atkins 
did so. This was often connived at, but on one occasion a fine of 
£20 was imposed. On distraint they found his books and best 
goods removed, and therefore seized him, though ill with the 
gout, Neither by promises nor by threats could the magistrates 
get anyone to carry him to prison. At length some friends paid 
the fine. 

Elsewhere in the county, 16 are described as “peaceable”, 
“inoffensive” or “quiet”; of these two were “husbandmen” and 
two living on their “temporal estate’. (This was probably true 
of some others.) Of the rest, 12 are variously described, only 
four being definitely stated to hold conventicles, though two in 
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Plymouth are called “private perverters’’. Three others described 
as “wanderers” (two of whom were also “seditious”) were 
probably holding conventicles in various out-of-the-way spots. 
The note about Morton of Asberry is, ‘Thence ejected, lives still 
in the parsonage house, but not inoffensively’’; of Larkham of 
Tavistock it is said that he “stands excommunicate”. 

But when we come to 1669 the material is scanty; eight places 
all in the south-west of the county, are named as having conven- 
ticles; there is no information from other districts. 

Of the ejected ministers many are said to have been excellent 
preachers; several have the adjective “affectionate” which meant 
“affecting”, sometimes moving the preacher himself to tears 
(John Wilkins). James Birchwood is called a practical popular 
preacher, and a saying of his is recorded: “It is better to be 
preserved in brine than rot in honey’. In several cases know- 
ledge and good use of scripture is noted; Mark Down was 
“remarkable for texts of scripture not commonly thought of, but 
most aptly applied and clearly interpreted”. Robert Garland 
had “a very happy way of using scriptural expressions, always 
in a pleasing variety”. Two instances of the type of preaching 
may be quoted: Richard Saunders was “a great school divine; 
he chose to shoot at the people’s hearts in plain and practical, 
though very rational, divinity’; the preaching of George 
Hughes was “elaborate but plain” (“elaborate’” meaning only 
“well worked at’’) and it had no “jingle of words” or “quirks of 
wit”. Two men, Robert Atkins and Jonathan Hanmer, are 
lauded as some of the best preachers in the whole nation. 

There are constant references to their moderation, and to 
their being connived at or even helped by magistrates and others 
of a moderate temperament. Richard Bickle actually had £20 
per annum from his successor. They were sometimes asked to 
preach a funeral sermon in the parish church, but generally got 
into trouble over it. John Quick preached in the vacant parish 
church for fifteen months; at his trial he claimed that it was “a 
necessity laid upon him by his ordination”; he was held twelve 
weeks in prison, but finally discharged because of errors in his 
indictment. 

Many of them went to the service in the parish church, where 
there was probably no sermon, and preached in their own homes 
later in the day. But the majority of them suffered heavily from 
imprisonment and fines. 

When John Burgess was ejected from Ashprington, the patron 
of the living gave him the next presentation; he sold the right 
for £500, let us hope because he could not find a man whom he 
could conscientiously present. 

A score of them lived till the Revolution, half a dozen of whom, 
because of age, illness, or other causes, did not undertake charges. 
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Some of the others were in financial straits and received help 
from the central fund. 

There are occasional glimpses into the conditions to be found 
in the State Papers. In the autumn of 1664 Judge Hale was 
acquitting Quakers because the Act was not against religious 
meetings, but against seditious conventicles. The informant 
remarks, “The statute would do little hurt, if put in execution by 
impartial judges” (S.P. 102: 107). In February 1668-9 Plymouth 
is said to be “where the Presbyterian has his most puritanical 
seat” (S.P. 255: 88). Three houses there were licensed as meet- 
ing places in 1672. 

On November 28, 1674, John Hodder, ejected from Hawk- 
church, wrote a “statement of his case’’ which shews the petty 
ways in which the Nonconformists were persecuted. “I live in 
the parish of Thorncombe, and was presented in 1673 for not 
being at my parish church four Sabbath days. The ecclesiastical 
court has proceeded hereon to an excommunication, though I 
was never personally summoned. My son, who was a Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, then very ill of the disease of which he 
died, being with me when the “viis et modis’” (as they call it) 
were issued, I could not attend the examination; but, my house 
being between 20 and 30 miles from Exeter, I was forced to run 
the hazard. Now there is a “significavit”, and a writ “de excom. 
cap”, as for contempt, which writ was returning 19th November. 
I have been frequently at a neighbouring church but a mile from 
me, whilst my own parish church is at least three. I have been 
sO many years well known to the Duke of Lauderdale that I 
hope to obtain His Majesty’s favour’”’. 

In the period after licenses ceased to be issued there was much 
doubt as to the position; rumours flew about, now that his 
Majesty was discountenancing all action against Nonconformists, 
now that he was insisting on severity. Each was true at 
different times; the Justices of the Peace were often at a loss. 
On May 27th 1676 Sir Joseph Williamson the Secretary of State, 
wrote to Thomas Walker, M.P. commending the Exeter bench 
for putting the law in-execution, and asking him, on behalf of his 
Majesty “to find out who they are that spread those false 
and malicious reports of his mind on this point, that they may 
be proceeded against with fitting severity”’. 

On June ist 1680 the Deputy Lieutenants of the county 
complained of the “increase of conventicle, faction, and disorder 
in Tiverton” and of the iack of authority to deal with it. In 1672 
five meeting-houses had been licensed there, two Presbyterian 
among them. 

In November 1681, Dissenters were meeting in Plymouth at 
the times of divine service in the parish churches; the Presby- 
terians had appointed days of public fasting and humiliation, 
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and elected elders. Three ejected Presbyterians are named, 
Thomas Martin, Nicholas Sheerwell, and Natham Jacob. The 
Secretary of State made enquiries, and instructed the mayor 
(who had professed to be doing his best) to put the laws into 
operation against the preachers, and the 12d. fine against those 
people who did not attend Church. 

On January 4, 1681-2 the Bishop of Exeter reported that 
justices in all parts of the county were actively putting the laws 
in execution, and on the 19th he was told to convey to them the 
thanks of the king. 

On April 25, 1682 and on August 7, 1683 the Grand Jury of 
Devon referred to the Dissenters, asking magistrates not to 
shelter any of them, especially the ministers, from justice; and 
describing the meetings as “seditious and treasonable consults”’. 

On March 30, 1682, a report was sent about Alexander Wallis, 
an Irishman living in Barnstaple; “they conceive him fanatically 
inclined”, but he was admitted to be “not given to any 
debauchery, a sober man”, with “an unblemished reputation”. 


SOMERSET 

The 1669 reports for the diocese of Bath and Wells are very 
full. There are 92 conventicles recorded, of which 61 are 
undoubtedly Presbyterian, and several of the others may be so. 
Numbers are given for 46 of the definitely Presbyterian ones, 
with a total of 7,668 persons. Six may be duplicate returns, so 
it is better to subtract their 602; on the other hand there are 
9 in which no number is recorded, which at the low average of 
145 would total 1,300, making an estimate of 8,366 in all. The 
lowest number recorded is 18 at Nether Stowey, the largest is 
200 to “ofttimes 700” at Chard, in two houses. 

Few, if any of them were served by a single minister, perhaps 
to baffle detection. Around Taunton there was a group of four- 
teen served by some two dozen ministers. Another group of a 
dozen places, rather more widely scattered, centred round Crew- 
kerne. Other scattered areas were also served by several 
ministers. John Galpin, a young man about 30, preached in no 
less than 15 places, as far apart as Dunster and Winsham; two 
men preached in seven places each; and of the 119 preachers 
55 served in more than one locality. Thomas Marshall, a young 
man ejected from Exeter College, Oxford, whose home was at 
Ilminster, preached in the Crewkerne district, and Henry Stubbs, 
ejected from Wells, in the Wells and Glastonbury area. 

The place of meeting was usually a private house, and these 
must often have been crowded. Three of the owners have the 
title Esquire; seven were ejected ministers. Four barns are 
named; at Beckington, with a congregation of 500; at 
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Glastonbury, with 300, “in which a pulpit and seats were bulit’”; 
and two at Bath Easton, probably used alternately to evade 
interruption, for 100. A “sheep house’, was used at Dunkerton, 
accommodating 300. The two most curious meeting places were 
a public inn at Bath, used by 100 people, and the parish church 
at Camely, where 200 people met. Camely and Blagden may have 
been held by one incumbent (as they certainly were ten years 
later) and the Nonconformists may have boldly used the church 
when the incumbent was not there. 

One is therefore not surprised to find that in 1672, licenses 
were issued for 138 houses in 84 localities; (The others were 
Congregationalist, 4; Baptist 12). Taunton had seven licensed 
places, of which two belonged to ejected ministers; no less than 
twelve localities had three meeting places each. It is rather 
surprising to find that 22 places where conventicles had been 
held did not apply for licences; but on the other hand 33 places 
where no conventicle had been reported received licences. 
Probably the secret conventicles were held in smaller and less 
accessible places, and the licensed meetings in 1672 in more 
convenient centres; but, in the absence of population statistics 
for the period, that cannot be proved. 

Of the 51 places where there were both conventicles and 
licensed meeting places, only 20 had licenses for the house in 
which the conventicle had been held, while 18 had some other 
house. (In the remaining 13 the information is insufficient to 
decide). Of the 20, nine were the houses of the ministers, and 
another of a near relation of the minister. It seems that when 
it was no longer illegal and dangerous to assemble, accommoda- 
tion was needed for larger numbers; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that in eight of the twenty cases where the earlier house was 
licensed a second house in the same place was needed. 

Out of 74 ejected ministers in Somerset, 4 were Congregation- 
alists and 1 a Baptist; 2 afterwards conformed. Eleven died 
before the licensing period. Of the 56 remaining, nine did not 
take out licences at all, and 12 were licensed in other counties. 
The houses of 14 of them living in Somerset were licensed, 8 
being in the parish from which they were ejected. Another 7 
of them were licensed for another house in their former parish. 

The birthplace of 46 of the ejected ministers is known; 16 
were Somersetshire men, 21 from adjoining counties, and 2 from 
so far afield as Scotland. The ages of 51 were known or can be 
closely computed, and the great majority were between 31 and 
50; there were 3 over 60, who seem all to have died before 1672; 
and there were 9 under 30, of whom all but one lived to see 
their worship finally permitted at the Revolution. Out of 18 
whose parentage is recorded, 10 were the sons of clergymen; the 
parents of 3 are called “gentlemen’’, and of one, a Mayor. 
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Fifty had a university education, 34 of them taking B.A. or 
M.A. degree, one a B.D. and one a D.D.; three had been fellows 
of their colleges. 

George Bindon is said to have known the classical and oriental 
languages “to an uncommon degree’, as well as mathematics. 
Joseph Hallett, who had not a university education, was “an 
accomplished critic in Hebrew and Greek, and an excellent 
divine”. Half a dozen acted as schoolmasters at some period, 
and Samuel Cradock opened an Academy for training Noncon- 
formist ministers in Suffolk, after 1690. 

There were good preachers among them, variously described. 
Timothy Batt earned the name of “silver tongued Batt”. John 
Bush “had a peculiar faculty of speaking to the meanest of his 
auditory without making himself contemptible to any”. 
Emmanuel Harford ‘always comprised a great deal of matter 
in a few words’, which is not necessarily a virtue in a preacher, 
however much the opposite is a fault. Samuel Cradock did not 
use “fine twists or yerks of fancy’, while Richard Fairclough 
would ‘on a sudden break through knotty difficulties to the 
inward centre of truth;’’ this is not surprising when we read 
that he left college with ‘‘an unusual stock of rational, substantial 
and polite literature”. But perhaps the record which most 
ministers would covet is the brief comment on George Newton’s 
preaching, ... “plain, profitable and successful”. Some of these 
men attended the parish church in the morning and preached in 
the afternoon. There was no lack of industry; young Joseph 
Alleine, who died at 35, sometimes preached fourteen sermons a 
week after his ejection, and wanted to go as a missionary to 
China. John Turner had so loud a voice that he usually preached 
in a cellar; while in prison he preached out of a window, and 
also repeated the sermons of other ministers for the benefit of 
those outside. 

Their worldly circumstances varied greatly. Cornelius 
Burgess, whose conduct in buying bishops’ lands has been much 
criticised, died in poverty; but he had spent £743 repairing the 
deanery of St. Paul’s, and £1,500 on that of Wells. Some, as 
has been said, earned a living, usually scanty, as schoolmasters. 
Francis Cross and John Stephenson, after a course at Leyden, 
practised medicine. John Bush, himself a schoolmaster, had 
married the daughter of a mercer, and she set up in that line of 
business and enabled him to give his children a good start in 
life; yet in the end, as pastor at Langport, he had to receive 
£6 a year from the central fund to eke out his resources. As to 
their estates at death, Joseph Alleine left £600, but his father had 
been five times mayor of Devizes. Five are recorded as having 
but little; others left sums varying from £147 to £446. Ten are 
said to have had “property” — probably anything from a cottage 
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to a small farm. John Batt had “a good estate’, Samuel Cradock 
“an inherited estate”, and John Sacheverell “an estate in right 
of his wife’. 

No less than 21 of the ejected Presbyterians lived till 1690, 
the last of them dying about 1713. Half a dozen of them had 
settled pastorates others were itinerant, preaching in two or 
three places, at fees varying from 5s. to 10s. a Sunday. One 
or two were very infirm, or actually disabled from preaching, but 
Samuel Cradock, who migrated to Suffolk, preached twice a 
Sunday except the last one before his death at the age of 85. 

There were nine others licensed in Somerset, though ejected in 
other counties, and there is an interesting group of seven, mostly 
young men. Thomas Marshall, B.A. was of Exeter College, 
Oxford; he had his own house at Ilminster, and was licensed both 
there and at Crewkerne; he had been preaching at conventicles 
in that district in 1669, and after 1690 he was the settled pastor 
there till his death in 1705. John Herring had been a student 
of New Hall, Oxford, and was licensed at Bishopshill, where his 
father lived. Richard Blake, licensed at Stockband, had a name 
frequent in Somerset Nonconformity, but one cannot discover 
any definite relationship. James Greenwood had a house, Barton 
Farm, near Bath. Thomas Budd is a curious case; aged 46, he 
had been incumbent of Kingsbury from 1646 to 1652; no trace of 
of him occurs thereafter till 1690, when he is an itinerant, 
supplying two places at 6s. per Sunday. Of Joseph Stocker at 
Wiveliscombe and Richard Powell at Yatton I have been unable 
to trace any information. 

Williamson, Lord Arlington’s secretary, was kept well informed 
as to the state of affairs in Somerset, and the documents are 
among the State Papers. It is not always possible to be sure 
whether the items concern Presbyterians, for neither informers 
nor justices troubled to distinguish one group of Nonconformists 
from another. The Quakers were most often named, and were 
probably the most troublesome; the Presbyterians were probably 
the most law abiding, their objections to the Church of England 
being less extreme than those of others; and so they are not so 
often named. But, even though they had been largely 
instrumental in the restoration of Charles II, they were suspected 
of political designs against the government. 

The action of the magistrates was varied and vacillating, as 
was probably the advice given them from London, where the king 
was inclined to be lenient, perhaps thinking of his declaration 
from Breda, while the Parliament was much less so. In April 
1663 Sir John Warre wrote that he had forborne, since the king’s 
declaration, to disturb Presbyterian meetings at Taunton and 
Bridgewater, though much importuned to do something by those 
who live near, and fear to be destroyed (72: 12). So in October 
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of that year it was reported that only one Nonconformist was 
tried at the sessions, and he was released on a fine; but the 
reporter adds “The meetings, if held, are very private’. (81: 51). 

When the Dutch war broke out, there were fears that the 
sympathy between the Presbyterians and the Dutch Reformed 
Church might make them unreliable. On June 29th, 1667, 
Williamson was told, “The country understands their interest to 
be the same as the king’s, and will so continue, unless the Non- 
conformist ministers poison them”. (207: 107). 

Conventicles, of which many must have been Presbyterian, are 
often reported. In July 1665 eleven ministers living in or near 
Taunton were taken among a congregation of some 120. “The 
head layman” is Mr. Mallack, a man of fortune, who keeps a 
nonconforming minister in his house. It seems likely that this 
was John Mallack, and that his son-in-law, Roger Drake was the 
minister. 

A worried incumbent, J. Glanvill of Bath, in Sept. 1667, tells 
how “they make up their barns into the formalities of churches, 
with seats for the convenience of speaking and hearing”. This 
probably refers to the two at Bath Easton. His account of his 
own efforts is pathetic: he has taken all ways imaginable to keep 
his people within the bounds of sobriety and obedience, and 
preaches constantly twice a day (i.e. Sunday) to suit their 
humotr in all things lawful, descending to the plainest speaking 
and the most practical, and never uses a note, nor writes so much 
as a word. He treats those of the party with all civility and 
kindness, and is very pacificatory, both in public and in private; 
but yet he sees that “he that will be a minister must be a 
martyr”. (216: 133). 

Informers had an uncomfortable time, of course, but their 
complaints are chiefly being called “vile and scurrilous names”, 
such as “informing rogues’. They report threats; one man 
pulled a pistol out of his pocket, and another flourished a knife; 
on another occasion a man threatened to knock their brains out 
if they came any nearer (277: 2941). But they do not report any 
actual violence. Nanthaniel Barnard, who pulled the pistol out 
of his pocket was a Presbyterian, those who used scurrilous 
names were Baptists. 

In Taunton, Nonconformity was strong, as we have seen. On 
June 10th 1671, John Douch writes to Henry Brome, a bookseller 
in London: “It is very strange that no course is being taken 
to bring the nonconformists to an obedience to the laws. They 
have conventicles, and such as are very numerous. They 
observed May 11th, 12th and 13th with great solemnity; shops 
were generally shut up, a bonfire made in the middle of the town, 
and a drum beat the reveille the morning very early. This they 
do yearly in commemoration that the siege of the king’s army 
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was raised on that day, anno 1645, by which they glory in their 
rebellion, so far are they from repentance for it. This course they 
do also entail to their posterity, this solemnity and rejoicing 
being kept by women and children throughout the whole town, 
many of which were not then born when the siege was raised’’. 
And eighteen months later (6th January, 1672-3) the bishop 
was told about a vacant benefice “The inhabitants are of the old 
leaven, and not likely to be over kind to an able, orthodox, 
conforming man”. 

Taunton was a Nonconformist stronghold, and there are many 
references to it in the State Papers. On March 20, 1680-1 the 
judge gave a “very sharp” charge to the Grand Jury on the 
subject. On February 25, 1681-2, it was reported that the 
conventicles in Taunton were “very high’, they were meeting 
publicly, nothwithstanding a request from the mayor not to do 
so. “This being once overcome, the whole West is subdued”’. 
They are reported as saying that ‘“‘they will see bloody noses ere 
they will desert conventicles’’ (which sounds more like the 
extremists than the Presbyterians). 

On Easter Day 1683 a conventicle of 2,000 was disturbed by 
Stephen Timewell, the mayor, who is careful to send frequent 
reports of his activity to Sir Leoline Jenkins, the Secretary of 
State. On June 2, 1683, he tells of the celebration of the king’s 
birthday; “the fanatics did not contribute a single faggot to the 
bonfire” and not any of them were present at it. He records 
that the authorities, who “were merry and had many bottles of 
canary’, put the great posts of the gates of the meeting house 
in the middle of the bonfire, and stayed there till they were 
burnt out. The following Sunday the Presbyterians did not 
assemble in “the great meeting house’’, “and I believe they will 
meet there no more’’. 

On July 16 he reports that “our church was so full that I have 
not known the like these many years except at Assize time’’. 
There was some question as to the power of the town magistrates 
to prosecute; but Timewell reports on August 11 that he had 
pulled down all the galleries in the great meeting house “called 
Poole”, with all the doors and gates, and burned them in the 
market place, adding “we were very merry before it”. “This 
great meeting place’, he says, “was the eye of all the West of 
England for Presbyterians, and now it is all gone’. He also tells 
that “whereas there was not an informer to be had for £100, now 
they proffer themselves to me’’. 

So in September, when the Presbyterians and Baptists were 
meeting in private houses, he “had informers to watch them”; 
one Sunday he was up before dawn to prevent their meetings. 
“Not one man in the county would have done what I have done 
against them, there were so many thousands of them in town 
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and county’’. And his trade was suffering; not one in a hundred 
came to his shop; where he used to take £40 a week, but now 
does not take 40s. 

On September 22, 1683, a week before his term of office expired, 
he again reported in grandiloquent terms; “I have done my 
duty, and it has prospered; I have fought with thousands of 
beasts at Ephesus, and have overcome them’’. The Nonconform- 
ists are meeting just beyond the bounds of the town to make 
their plans, and the county justices cannot reach them for “they 
have spies out every way a mile towards them”. He had taken 
two meetings at midnight the week before. He fishes for 
reappointment by the king, but says “I am not ambitious for a 
place of honour, especially if there is no profit.” 

He got his reappointment, and on October 10 records that he 
“took four meetings last week, preaching and praying’’; of the 
large meeting house there was “nothing but the bare walls and 
the roof’. He laments that nearly thirty Nonconformist 
speakers hold forth “in and about Taunton”. On January 21, 
1683-4 he again reports on his activities, and gives this informa- 
tion: “When the late plot broke out, our Dissenters were very 
much dejected; but as soon as there was news of the Duke of 
Monmouth being received into favour they became strangely 
impudent”. He adds that they had this news and spread it in 
the coffee houses before official news came. That is the last we 
hear from this self-important magistrate. 

But, as he implies, Dissenters were strong throughout the 
country. On January 21, 1681-2 it is reported that the justices 
were going to be active, but “this cannot reach our corporations, 
whose rebellious actions are the sole disturbers of the peace’’. 
On March 30, 1682, it is recorded that Sir Edward Phelips “has 
been very successful in bringing Nonconformists to church’’, but 
his mode of persuasion is not stated. 

As regards individual places: there is news from Ilminster, 
where on July 9, 1683, ‘Marshall, a great fanatic attorney, had 
sent in his arms”. His house had been licensed in 1672 for 
Presbyterian worship. On September 20, 1683, James Baker 
reported that he used to go to a conventicle on Sundays “at 
Salisbury’s house, near Ilminster” (not indentified), where 
Marshall and Strong (both Presbyterians) administered the 
sacrament and an oath, and “pressed the people to be ready to 
defend their religion”. Some of those who had been hearers 
were examined, and as they refused to take the Oath of 
Allegiance to the “heirs and successors” of Charles II they were 
sent to gaol. A hunt for Marshall proved unsuccessful. 

From Bath on February 17, 1682-3 it is reported that “one 
member of the corporation may perhaps be as pernicious to the 
king’s interest as any man in England, John Sherstone, a most 
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busy pestilential Presbyterian”. He had claimed that any 
episcopally ordained clergyman had a right to preach, and had 
said that Strafford and Laud were rogues. He kept Francis 
Fuller in his house. On November 7, 1683, the Grand Jury 
presented Fuller and Thomas Creese as offenders under the Act. 

At Wells (June 9, 1683) “men are for the most part very 
loyal, though the present mayor and some few of the magistrates 
are not.” On September 9, 1683, the day of thanksgiving for the 
king’s delivery from the plot, the loyal men “dressed up Presbyter 
Jack with his short coat, his black cap turned up with white, 
like a holder forth’’, carried him round the town and burned him 
in the market place. 

At Bridgewater (July 7, 1683) they destroyed the meeting 
house. It was “round like a cockpit, and would hold some 400”. 
The materials were carried to the Cornhill, and made a bonfire 
14 feet high, with pulpit and cushion on the top. “We only 
wanted the Levite to have given a farewell sermon”. 
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London Presbyterian Literary 
Societies’ Union 1854-1954 


Compiled by “Unionist” 


In the course of his address at the Annual Meeting of the 
London Presbyterian Literary Societies’ Union in 1928 the Rev. 
G. T. Bellhouse mentioned somewhat facetiously that in his 
native New Zealand as soon as the site for a new Presbyterian 
Church had been settled the next decision was on which night 
the literary society should meet! The same could almost have 
been claimed for London in the latter half of the 19th century. 
Today the position is very different; for, whereas formerly the 
ministers were among the keenest supporters of literary societies, 
there has been one recent case of an old and honourable society 
being closed down by a minister on the grounds that such bodies 
are too secular. 


A century ago, when the population of London was about two 
million, there were no literary societies in the modern sense 
attached to Presbyterian churches; but a few congregations had 
young men’s societies, which had been formed mainly to keep 
together young men coming to London from Scotland and other 
parts of the British Isles by providing a means of social inter- 
course and discussion in a christian atmosphere. 


At the Annual Meeting of Regent Square Young Men’s Society, 
held in January, 1854, a proposal was put forward for a closer 
bond between the existing young men’s societies. This was 
immediately acted upon: on the following evening London Wall 
Young Men’s Association considered the proposal and an 
invitation was extended to the societies at Regent Square, 
Chelsea (Belgrave), Islington and Stepney Churches to appoint 
two deputies from each to a meeting in the vestry of the Scots 
Church, London Wall on 18th April. “After mature deliberation” 
it was unanimously resolved, 


“That the Young Men’s Societies connected with the 
“Presbyterian Church in England in and about London, 
“having a common object in view in the intellectual and 
“religious improvement of their members, should consoli- 
“date their efforts by forming a Union whereby while 
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“preserving their individual integrity they best advance 
“the objects for which such Societies are instituted.” 


The report was signed by 


Leone Levi 

Thomas Miller ; London Wall 

James Blackwood 7} 

A. P. Stewart f Regent Square 

H I FER 
eae ‘Bentley > River Terrace, Islington 


George Glanfield 
George Clark 

James Stuart Balmer 
James Gray j 


John Knox’s, Stepney 


yo! eae 


Chelsea 


After subsequent meetings, as the Union’s earliest minute 
records, there was arranged : 

“Inaugural Meeting of the Young Men’s Societies’ Union 
“in connection with the English Presbyterian Church 
“London — held in Radley’s Hotel Bridge Street Black- 
“friars on Thursday evening, July 27. 1854 
“J. H. Robertson Esq was called to the chair 
“The meeting was opened with prayer.” 


Then follows an account of the steps taken after the discus- 
sion at the Annual Meeting of the Regent Square Young Men’s 
Society on the expediency of promoting a union of Young 
Men’s Societies connected with the English Presbyterian Church 
in London for the purpose of affording the means of mutual co- 
operation in the objects contemplated by such societies and with 
a view to strengthen the efficiency of their labour and to extend 
their influence. Draft rules were submitted, including the 
provision for holding quarterly meetings,’ and the formation of a 
Council consisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
freasurer and two deputies from each society. (From 1857 two 
Joint Secretaries were appointed and the deputies were later 
termed delegates, although the change was apparently gradual.) 
These rules are substantially the same as those still in existence. 


At the inaugural meeting Dr. A. P. Stewart was elected first 
President of the Union with Mr. (later Dr.) Leone Levi as Vice- 
President. Mr. J. R. Smith was appointed Treasurer and Mr. 
Thomas Miller Honorary Secretary. 


In the report of the Council presented at the first Annual 
Meeting at Radley’s Hotel on 18th January, 1855 an ambitious 
programme was envisaged, following the circulation of a state- 
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ment among the Presbyterian Churches in the United Kingdom 
requesting letters of introduction on behalf of young men coming 
to the metropolis. A committee was proposed for finding suitable 
lodgings for new arrivals and the formation of a reference library 
was recommended, a project which was never realised. The 
office-bearers were all re-elected and Mr. Leone Levi gave notice 
that he would at the next meeting move that some Honorary 
Members be added to the Council. The question of admitting to 
the Union societies connected with the United Presbyterian 
Church was deferred to the next meeting, when it was approved 
by a majority vote. 


Shortly after the first Annual Meeting Mr. J. R. Smith went 
to India and Mr. John Grant was elected Treasurer in his place. 
Dr. Leone Levi succeeded Dr. Stewart as President for 1856 to 
1857*. 


Thus the Union commenced with five societies and a combined 
membership of 195, comprising Regent Square 85, London Wall 
38, Chelsea 32, Islington 26 and Stepney 14. It was not until 
1857 that Greenwich joined: thereafter the Union’s growth was 
more rapid, so that by 1864 there were nine societies with 328 
members. In 1885 the number of societies had risen to 25 with 
1,041 members and by 1904 the Union claimed 38 societies with 
3,119 members. In 1861 the style was changed to Young Men’s 
Societies in connection with the Presbyterian Church in London 
and from 1862 societies connected with both the Presbyterian 
Churches in England became associated in the Union and each 
had provided office-bearers before 1876. 


In the early years a great deal of time and energy were 
devoted to the Lodging Scheme. The constituent societies were 
encouraged to appoint a member whose duty it was to keep a 
register of suitable lodgings in the locality and to help new- 
comers. The Union advertised these facilities in religious news- 
papers and circularised Scottish ministers. In 1876 44 young men, 
the highest number in any year, were accommodated; but by 
1886 there were none. Nevertheless, in the course of over twenty 
years more than 300 had been helped. 


With the growth of London and the foundation of new churches 
societies which admitted lady members came into being and the 
older societies were gradually opening their doors to ladies. The 





* It would seem that at this period Dr. Levi was connected with both the London 
Wall and Regent Square Societies; for he signed the report on behalf of London 
Wall, but was elected to office as a Regent Square member. 
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first record of ladies being present at a Union meeting was in 1876 
and the Annual Report for 1888 gives the number of lady mem- 
bers in those societies which were not exclusively for men. 
Eventually in January, 1894 the name of the Union was changed 
to its present style. It is interesting to note that, amongst 
others, Regent Square and Clapham Road Societies, still male 
preserves, were opposed to the alteration. But not long after- 
wards they too fell into line. In 1897 the first lady delegate 
joined the Council; but it was not until 1918 that the first lady 
Vice-President, in the person of Mrs. John B. Rintoul (Battersea 
Rise), was elected. She again established a precedent by 
becoming the first lady to attain the office of President in 1931, 
her husband having served in the same capacity a few years 
earlier. Mrs. Rintoul fully justified the expectations of her 
sponsors by presiding over the Union’s affairs for the normal 
period of two years with charm and wisdom. At the conclusion 
of her term of office she became, as is customary for past 
Presidents, an Honorary Member of the Council and has since 
rarely missed a meeting. Although several other ladies have 
served as Vice-Presidents, twenty years elapsed before the second 
lady President, Miss Marjory E. Grant, M.A. (Enfield), was 
installed in 1951. In view of the Centenary celebrations the 
Union prevailed on her to serve for a third year, a course to 
which she graciously acceded. 


In 1904 the Union celebrated its Jubilee on a scale quite 
impossible today. At that period the Union was at the height 
of its power and influence. It is interesting in these more austere 
days to read of the Commemoration Dinner held at the Inns of 
Court Hotel, High Holborn, on 18th April at which a distinguish- 
ed company of 200 was present with Mr. Cecil D. Robertson of 
Marylebone (President 1902—1904) in the chair. He was the 
son of Mr. J. R. Robertson (who presided at the inauguration 
meeting exactly fifty years earlier) and had acted as Secretary 
from 1878 to 1889. On 6th May there was a Commemoration 
Meeting at Regent Square. The Presbyteries of London North 
and South both adopted resolutions marking the occasion and 
at the Synod held in Grosvenor Square Church, Manchester, Mr. 
Robert Whyte of Regent Square (President 1890—1891) moved 
a similar resolution. All the speeches at the Dinner, the Synod 
and Commemoration Meeting and other matter were published 
together with “A Retrospect” by Mr. Cecil D. Robertson at the 
moderate price of 6d.; but the Council minute book reveals that 
about 250 copies remained unsold and that a loss of £6 12s. 7d. 
was incurred. 


The original principle of holding four quarterly meetings has 
been adhered to throughout the years. The idea of quarterly 
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meetings was, and still is, to gather larger audiences than the 
ordinary meetings of the societies could muster and thereby to 
provide greater scope and opportunity in the art of public speak- 
ing. In the course of time the character of two of the meetings 
has changed. Difficulty was encountered in holding a debate 
during the summer and the experiment was first tried in 1889 of 
arranging a visit to Oxford, when 46 members representing 
twelve societies spent a pleasant day seeing the colleges. The 
party travelled by rail and the charge, including meals, was 
8s. Od. Since then the Summer Meeting has become one of the 
most popular features of the Union’s activities. Each year some 
place of interest has been visited and in the course of time the 
Union has returned to several of them more than once. When 
Oxford, always a favourite choice, was re-visited in 1927 just 
over 300 attended, the majority travelling by road. 


The nature of the Annual Meeting has also changed. This was 
held in January until 1898, when the rules were amended in 
favour of October. In 1929 a further amendment fixed the month 
as November from 1930. For many years the Annual Meeting 
had been a social occasion, apart from the formal business and 
one or two short addresses by ministers or distinguished laymen; 
but since 1895 it has been customary for one speaker to deliver 
a longer address. From 1923 the President has been responsible 
for inviting him. Many eminent persons have delighted and 
stimulated the members, probably the most outstanding being 
Mr. St. John Ervine, who honoured the Union in 1947 with a 
lecture on “Morality and the State’. 


Owing to the growth of London and the increased membership 
of the Union, it was decided early in 1893 to divide the affiliated 
societies into five sections, each with a sectional secretary. From 
the following October the Autumn and Spring Quarterly Meetings 
were discontinued, but in their place each Section discussed the 
same subject. This arrangement continued, with a break from 
1915 to 1923, until 1939. During the Second World War it was 
impossible to hold any meetings and, when activities were 
resumed in 1946, the Union reverted to the older type of Quarter- 
ly Meeting. 


Holding the five Sectional Meetings, two of which might fall 
on the same evening, imposed a strain on the President and Vice- 
President and from 1894 two Vice-Presidents have been elected. 
In earlier years Presidents and Vice-Presidents often served for 
one year. From 1901 it has been the usual practice for them to 
hold office for two years, the election of a new President alterna- 
ting with that of the Vice-Presidents. On the outbreak of the 
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Second World War the existing office-bearers with the addition 
of Mr. John Hunter, I.S.0., who had been Honorary Secretary 
from 1910 to 1925, and Mr. H. G. Bishop (President 1933—1935) 
were appointed to act as an Emergency Committee with power to 
summon an Annual Meeting within twelve months of the termina- 
tion of the war. The late Sir Walter S. Kinnear, K.B.E., had been 
elected President in 1937 and continued until 1947, a record 
tenure of that office. To him the Union is principally indebted 
for its resumption after the war. 


At the first Quarterly Meeting, held at River Terrace, Islington 
on 20th October, 1854, Mr. Leone Levi read a paper on the 
Constitutional Position of Roman Catholics in this Country. 
Throughout the years that have followed similar subjects have 
been debated. It has been the Union’s consistent policy to en- 
courage the societies to study cultural and political matters. 
In the early days strong pressure was exerted to induce a more 
“religious” atmosphere into the societies. This has always been 
resisted by the Union, and wisely; because its policy is to develop 
christian citizens with a wide outlook and knowledge which can 
be brought to bear on ecclesiastical and public life, enriching 
both. That the Presbyterian Church in London owes much to 
men and women who received their early training in the societies 
cannot be gainsaid. The number who have become leaders in the 
various congregations and in the higher Courts is legion. But 
the Union’s influence has extended far beyond this sphere. Out- 
standing in municipal affairs is the late Sir A. M. Torrance, who 
became Chairman of the London County Council. Some have 
entered Parliament : among them the late Mr. W. M. R. Pringle, 
who achieved some degree of prominence during the first World 
War by acting almost single-handed as the Opposition. Others 
have since risen to office. 


In 1882 Dr. Leone Levi provided prizes to be presented at the 
Annual Meeting for the three best essays read by members at the 
societies during that year. He continued to do so each year until 
his death in 1888. Since then the President and Vice-Presidents 
for the time being have year by year followed his example and 
the presentation of the Leone Levi Memorial Essay Competition 
prizes is still an important feature of the Annual Meeting. The 
books to the value of three guineas, two guineas and one guinea 
were chosen by the respective winners themselves. For many 
years over 40 essays were submitted annually; but since the 
Second World War the number has fallen and the Council decided 
in 1952 to award only two prizes, their value being increased to 
£3 5s. Od. and £1 15s. 0d. The rules of the competition stipulate 
that essays should not take less than fifteen minutes nor exceed 
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forty-five minutes to read and the Adjudicator has to take into 
consideration choice of subject and its likelihood of provoking 
a discussion. The winner of a first prize is not allowed to compete 
again and anyone winning a second or third prize is eligible on 
future occasions only for a higher award. 


A similar competition instituted in 1914 as a memorial to one 
of the Union’s founders was the Dr. A. P. Stewart Essay Compe- 
tition for the three best essays dealing with any period of the 
history of the Presbyterian Church in England or with any of its 
congregations or eminent leaders. The prizes were provided by 
the late Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S., who was President 
of the Union from 1912 to 1914. Unfortunately very few papers 
were ever submitted and the competition was discontinued after 
Mr. Atkinson’s death in 1924. 


In 1938 the Council decided to utilise the interest from the 
bequest of £15 from the late Mr. J. C. Young (Highbury), whose 
father Mr. Adam Young, C.B., was President in 1869 and who had 
served as Secretary from 1894 to 1898 and as President from 
1914 to 1917, for a prize awarded to the Secretary of the society 
producing the best all-round syllabus having regard to the objects 
of the Union. The rules stipulate that the winner in any one 
year is debarred from competing in the following year. 


For the first two years the meetings were held at Radley’s 
Hotel and from 1856 to 1859 at the Milton Club, Ludgate Hill. 
In order to save the expense of hiring accommodation, arrange- 
ments were then made to use the College Rooms, but from 1861 
until January 1872 Regent Square provided their hall for every 
meeting. Thereafter the halls of the various affiliated societies 
were occasionally chosen, although Regent Square has continued 
to be the host more frequently than any other society. 


The first minute book of the Council has been lost; but from 
1869 to 1879 the Council usually met at 75 Grosvenor Street 
and thereafter at 7, East India Avenue until the Church Offices 
removed to 15 Russell Square in 1922. Three meetings were held 
in 1939 at Presbyterian Church House. Since September, 1946 
Regent Square Church has kindly provided a room. It has never 
been the policy of the Council to dictate how the constituent 
societies should conduct their affairs, except that the broad 
principles of the Union be pursued. 


Among those, not already mentioned, who have served as 
President, have been Sir George B. Bruce (1866—1867) and Sir 
Charles E. Lewis (1870—1871) both of St. John’s Wood, Mr. R. T. 
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Turnbull of Regent Square (1887—1888), Dr. A. D. Ducat of 
Highbury, who succeeded him in 1889, and Sir Andrew E. 
Wingate, K.C.LE., the distinguished Colonial administrator, 
(1908—1910). 


The highest number of affiliated societies achieved was 47 in 
1908 and again in 1910, although the total membership at that 
period was somewhat lower than a few years earlier. During the 
first World War several societies went out of existence and the 
number in 1920 was 31 with a membership estimated at 1,450. 
From 1922 to 1939 the number varied between 34 and 38, the 
highest membership being 2,442 in 1927. Since activities were 
resumed in 1946 there has been a big decline in the interest shown 
in literary societies. In 1947 there were 19 societies with a 
membership of 1,127 and in 1950 18. societies reported 1,273 
members. For 1953 the numbers were 16 societies with 974 
members. 


While at some period almost every one of the older congre- 
gations in the London area has been associated with the Union, 
there remains only one which has maintained its connection 
unbroken throughout the century, Regent Square, founded in 
1841. In 1854 it was the largest of the founding societies, but the 
annual reports show that it has usually been of moderate size, 
not too large to scare the young member speaking for the first 
time. The most successful societies have always been of this 
type. Annual returns also show that a large membership is 
usually accompanied by a poorer proportional attendance at 
meetings than is obtained in the smaller bodies, where every- 
one has a better chance of contributing to the discussions. The 
influence of the literary societies in the social, economic and 
educational life of the past hundred years has undoubtedly been 
potent. Their members learned how to express themselves lucidly 
while “thinking on their feet” and the knowledge acquired 
through contact with their fellows has become an inestimable 
national asset. 








The Elizabethan Elder 


By J. M. Ross, M.A. 


(The first part of this article, containing a general history of the 
doctrine of eldership in England from 1550 to 1599, appeared in the 
1952 issue of this Journal.) 


IV. THE ELIZABETHAN THEORY OF ELDERSHIP. 


It is now possible to attempt some analysis of the above 
evidence and of the other scattered references to the eldership 
in the writings of the period, in order to show what light it 
throws on the real conception of the eldership held by the 
Elizabethan puritans. This may perhaps most easily be done 
in the form of answers to a series of questions. 


1. By what title should elders be called? 

Early Latin writings—the Reformatio Legum and Nowell’s 
Catechismus—had followed Calvin in calling the elders seniores ; 
English usage dowm to Cartwright indifferently called them 
“seniors” and “elders”. (The use of the word “elders” may 
have been due to the influence of Beza, whose Confessio Fidei— 
first published in 1560—uses the term presbyteri to distinguish 
the governing assistants from (1) the pastores ae doctores and 
(2) the diaconi.) From Travers onwards, usage seems to have 
hardened into “elders”, though this term (as has been shown) 
had been avoided by the author of the Second Admonition, who 
preferred to call them “governors” or “assistants”. Cartwright 
sometimes calls them “ancients’’, Udall sometimes “overseers’’. 
The elders actually appointed at Dedham (see Part V. below) 
were called ‘“ancients’”—perhaps to conceal their real nature. 
The Humble Motion calls them “governing elders’, but the term 
“ruling elder” is not used. The term “presbyter” is never used 
to include “elder”, except occasionally by the enemies of Presby- 
terianism*’; Travers’s Latin book on the Discipline, it is true, 
followed Beza in using presbyteri, but the English version has 
“elders”. The only case which I have been able to discover of 
an Elizabethan Presbyterian using the English word “presbyter” 
occurs in a paper entitled ‘A Dossen points in controversie of 
great wayght which can not with a good conscyence be sub- 
scribed unto”, No. 4 of which complains that the “boke of 
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orderinge Ministers’ (the ordination service in the English 
Prayer-Book) takes away “the hollye companye of presbiters 
and elders” established by God for the perpetual government of 
the Church, and thus leaves that government “topsi turvie’’.** 
Here the term “presbyter” is evidently applied to pastors 
(according to the usage of Hooker and others) and not to elders. 
Perhaps the Puritans avoided the term “presbyter” lest their 
opponents should taunt them (as they did) with turning mere 
artizans into a kind of priest; but whatever the reason, the 
avoidance is an undoubted fact. 


2. By what title should the local body of elders be called? 

At Frankfurt the Pastor or Pastors with the Elders functioned 
as a court without a title; at Geneva the Ministers and Elders 
formed a “Consistory’, and no other title appears until Cart- 
wright (perhaps following Beza) used the word presbyterium in 
his articles of 1570. The first Admonition called for a “seig- 
norie’’, and this word was used in two petitions of 1586 and 
1587.59 The Second Admonition called for a “Consistory’’. 
Travers’ Ecclesiastical Discipline spoke of ecclesiasticus 
senatus vel presbuterion (Greek for “presbytery’’) but the 
English version generally uses the term “consistory”. Travers’s 
Book of Discipline accommodatingly describes it as ‘‘a Presby- 
tery, which is a Consistory, and as it were a Senate of Elders’’.*° 
(The rest of the book calls it either “consistory” or ‘“Eldership’’.) 
A draft Bill of 1586 refers to “the said presbiterie, or minister 
and elders’’, and A generall Supplication made to the Parliament 
in Anno 1586 refers to “pastors, preachers, Elders, deacons, 
presbiteries, and synodes’’.t! The Book of Discipline, as already 
stated, also uses the word “Eldership”’, and this is the usage of 
Udall and the Humble Motion, as well as of The Supplication of 
Norwich men to the Queenes Matie in 1583.4%° The word 
“Session” is never used, nor is “Presbytery” used of a wider 
gathering of ministers and elders: these usages were confined 
to Scotland at that time. The wider gatherings were in Eliz- 
abethan England known as Classes, Conferences, Synods, and 
Assemblies. 


3. Who are members of the local eldership? 

Generally, the pastor or pastors and seniors, together with 
the doctor or doctors (if any). Some foreign writers (including 
Calvin) had advised against doctors taking any part in discip- 
line,** and they do not figure in the First Admonition. That 
Admonition, on the other hand, admits the deacons to the seig- 
norie : 

. to these three jointly, that is, the Ministers, Seniors, and 

deacons, is the whole regiment of the church to be committed 

This regiment consisteth especially in ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline ... ".44 
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Travers explicitly excludes deacons from the consistory, by im- 
plication from 1 Tim. iv. 14,*° but the note on this text in the 
original Geneva Bible appears to include them. 


4. Does the Elder hold a distinct office from that of Pastor? 

It should be sufficiently clear from Section III. above that 
the Elizabethans made a big difference between the two offices: 
so much so, that many writers could classify the elder as a kind 
of deacon rather than as a kind of pastor.*® In order, however, 
to find the eldership in all possible places of Scripture, it was 
sometimes necessary to use the term “elder” in a wider sense to 
include the Pastors and Doctors. It was usually only in this 
wider sense that the local Consistory was called an Eldership 
or Presbytery, not because all its members held the same basic 
office of Elder. It is rare to find such an expression as this 
from the Book of Discipline: “Conferences are the meetings of 
the Elders (i.e. Ministers and Elders) of a few Churches’’. 


5. How were elders to be appointed? 

Most writers are silent on this point. The reformers were 
much more anxious that “a godly seigniorie’’ be somehow ap- 
pointed, than in the precise method of appointment. The 
Second Admonition, however, goes into detail: 47 

“The assistants (i.e. elders) are they, whome the parish shall 
consent upon and chuse, for their good judgment in religion and 
godlinesse, which they know to be of, . . . using the advise of 
their ministers therein cheefely ... and also using earnest 
prayers, with fasting, as in the choise of the minister, and having 
made their choise, thereafter they shall publishe their agreement 
in their parishe, and after a sermon by their minister, . . . the 
minister may lay his handes upon every one of them, to testify 
to them their admission”. 

Similarly the Humble Motion, following Travers, says of all 
church offices— 

“In their callings, common to all be election and ordination. 
Election is a free choise with the consent of the people, and 
ordination is, by imposition of handes, and prayer: to commend 
them to the worke of their calling. Acts vi. 2-6, 1 Tim. iv. 14, 
Acts xiv. 23”. 


6. Were elders to be “ordained”? and if so, by whom? 

There is little evidence beyond the passages just cited. The 
Second Admonition does not use the term “ordination” even of 
Pastors; the Humble Motion advocates the “ordination” of all 
Office-bearers alike, including deacons. The Humble Motion 
does not specify who is to perform the act of ordination; Udall’s 
Demonstration (Chap. 7) requires the laying on of hands of the 
eldership for all ordinations to church offices, but by “eldership” 
means simply a number of elders of any kind. Travers is more 
explicit: all ordination to church offices is by laying on of hands 
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of the eldership, i.e. of the consistory.** The Second Admon- 
ition, on the other hand, requires ordination of elders to be done 
by the Minister only, although the calling or induction of a min- 
ister is to be signified by the laying on of hands of a minister 
sent from the district Conference, together with the local 
elders.*® The reason for the distinction is presumably that a 
Minister of the Word, whether pastor or teacher, holds the same 
office as Timothy; but Timothy received his office by the laying 
of hands of the eldership (1 Tim. iv. 14): therefore every 
Minister of the Word must be ordained by an eldership. But a 
mere “governing Senior’ does not hold the same office as 
Timothy did: therefore the laying on of hands of an eldership 
is not required, but it is sufficient to follow the analogy of Acts 
vi. 6 and xiv. 23. 


7. Were elders to be appointed for life, or for a limited period? 
At Frankfurt all office-bearers, ministers not excepted, were 
elected for only a year at a time. All other authorities are 
silent on this question, though the account in the Second Ad- 
monition seems to imply a long or indefinite period of office. 
That the point was one on which the reformers were not agreed 
is evident from Richard Field’s question— 
“Secondly, let them tell us whether these offices be perpetual, as 


the offices of bishops and pastors, or annual and but for a certain 
time”’. 


8. What should be the extent of the elders’ jurisdiction? 

Numerous writers speak in general terms of the elders’ re- 
sponsibility for “discipline’’, i.e. the maintenance of good morals 
in the parish. Travers confines the duties of the consistory to 
(a) choosing and deposition of church office-bearers, and (b) 
dealing with offenders.*' Many writers talk not only of “dis- 
cipline” but also of “government”, and the First Admonition 
and the Humble Motion appear to give the Seignorie very far- 
reaching powers. Similarly Travers’s Book of Discipline says that 
“By the common counsell.of the Eldership all things are directed 
that belong to the state of their Church’. The matter can be 
further elucidated by asking particular questions. 

(a) Can the eldership discivline the Minister? Yes, says the 
First Admonition.— 7 


“Appoint to every congregation a learned and diligent preacher 
... Let a lawful and a godly seignorie loke that they preach, not 
quarterly or monthly, but continually: not for fylthy lucre sake, 
but of a ready mynde’’.52 


Knox’s Geneva Discipline had provided that for certain grave 
faults ministers ought to be deposed by the weekly assembly or 
consistory, and Travers™ agrees that the Consistory can depose 
as well as appoint the pastor. Travers’s Book of Discipline, 
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however, provided that— 
“in all the greater affaires of the Church, as in Excommunication 
of any, and in choosing and deposing of Church Ministers, 
nothing may be concluded without the knowledge and consent 
of the Church”. 

(b) Should the elders control the choice of minister? 

The Second Admonition®™ merely gives the consistory the 
right to object to a candidate chosen by the Conference. Simil- 
arly the Book of Discipline (second part) says— 

“Let the Minister be examined not only by one Eldership, but 
also by some greater meeting and assembly”. 
Udall, however, in his Demonstration, following Travers, lays 
down simply that— 
“No one is to be admitted unto any publike office in the Church 
until he be thorowly examined by the eldership”’. 
(It is clear that both Udall and Travers include Ministers of the 
Word in this rule.) Other writers do not make much of this 
function of the eldership, but it appears from the anti-presby- 
terian writers that it was commonly supposed to belong to elders 
not only to judge the fitness of ministers for appointment, but 
also, if need be, to suspend or deprive them. For instance 
Field® asks— 
“Shall lay-elders have as much to do in all these things as they 
to whom the ministry of the word and sacraments is committed? 
Are they competent judges of men’s learning and aptness to 
teach, that neither are teachers nor learned? Can they give the 
sacred power of holy ministry to others, that have it not them- 
selves? ... But they of Geneva, France, and other parts, 
exclude these elders from intermeddling in ordination, and leave 
the power to try, examine, and ordain, to the pastors only”. 
(c) Should elders take part in the ordination of ministers? 

We have just seen that according to Field the English re- 
formers, unlike the French and Swiss (and, he might have 
added, the Scottish) answered this question in the affirmative. 
This is amply borne out by the evidence. The views of Travers 
and of the Second Admonition have already been quoted under 
Question 6 above. The First Admonition had already blazed 
the trail: see Part III. above. In 1583 Fulke wrote as follows 
in his Defence of the English Translation of the Bible®®: — 

“The ‘laying on of hands of the eldership’ is warranted by the 
signification of the Greek word presbuterion, which signifieth a 
company of elders, as it is translated by your own Latin inter- 
preter, Luke xxii. 66. Seniores plebis: ‘The elders of the people’; 
and Acts xxii. 5, he calleth pan to presbuterion, Omnes maiores 


natu”. 
In 1586 was drafted An Acte for the reformation of the Min- 
isterie in the Church of England . .. , which provided for ordin- 


ation of a minister by the joint laying on of hands of ministers 
sent from the Conference and the elders of the parish.** Udall’s 
Demonstration, quoting chapter and verse from Cartwright*® 
and Travers, lays down (Chap. 7) that “Every officer of the 
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Church must be ordayned by the laying on of the handes of the 
Eldershipp”’ ,—meaning apparently any company of men who can 
be styled Elders, not necessarily the local Consistory. The 
Humble Motion (1590) requires the local Consistory to lay on 
hands in ordination. 

The English were not, however, entirely unanimous in this. 
A document of about 1582, entitled Articles of the Discipline of 
the Church, assigned the ordination act to “some convenient 
neighbouring ministers’’,°’ and in another document of 1587 a 
minister deputed from the provincial assembly is to lay on hands 
alone. 

The idea of a local eldership examining and ordaining a min- 
ister is of course Congregational rather than Presbyterian. The 
idea that elders should take part at all in the laying on of hands 
on ministers is almost entirely English. With but one or two 
exceptions®!, it was not thought a necessary inference from 1 Tim. 
iv. 14 by any other Reformed Church; and even in England it 
was in the following century negatived by the Westminster 
Assembly in its Form of Church government. 

(d) Have elders any functions in relation to sacraments or 
worship? 

All Elizabethans were united in denying to elders the admin- 
istration of the sacraments. Travers, as already quoted, did 
not give the elders any duties at the Lord’s Supper except to 
keep unauthorized persons from communicating. But some 
writers would give them control over forms of worship. Accord- 
ing to the Second Admonition,°°— 

“They shall also examine all disordered ceremonies used in place 

of prayer, and abolish those they find evill, or unprofitable, and 

bring in such order, as their congregation shall have need of”. 
Travers’s Book of Discipline, more cautiously, instances among 
the things to be directed by the Eldership— 

“First, such as belong to the whole body of it (i.e. the Church) in 

the holy and common assembly gathered together in the name 


of the Lord, that all things may be done in them duely, orderly, 
and to edification”. 


A Bill of 1587 for a new Prayer-Book provided that the Min- 
ister and Elders in each parish should decide whether the Psalms 
are to be sung in metre.® 
It also appears to have been assumed that the Eldership 
could fix the times of Communion services, for in the Dedham 
Classis on 5th April, 1585.— 
“Mr. D. Chapman .. . also moved whether the Auncients of a 
Church having once consented unto an order to have Communion 
once a moneth, it be not a matter of conscience for them to 
withdraw themselves at anie communion without urgent busi- 
ness’’.64 
(e) Can a Consistory pass sentence of excommunication? 
An affirmative answer was given by Nowell’s Catechism, 
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Travers’s full and plaine declaration (p. 168), Udall’s Demon- 
stration (chap. 19), and by a draft Acte for the restitution of 
Christian discipline . . . (1586). Cartwright took a similar 
position in his Replye to an answere, but made clear that in so 
doing the elders were merely assisting the pastor. 

The author of the Second Admonition,® however, stipulated 
that excommunication and readmission to communion were not 
to be exercised by the consistory without the assent of the whole 
congregation. This was followed by the Book of Discipline (see 
(a) above). The Humble Motion went further, and, in deference 
to 1 Cor. v. 4, 2 Cor. vi. 7, claimed that excommunication belongs 
to the whole church. 

(f) Should elders have any control over deacons? 

According to the revised Book of Discipline at Frankfurt,— 

“although the Deacons have in their custodie the treasure of 


the churche, yet the ministers and seniors shall have knowledge 
off the whole summe of the sayd treasure’’.57 
The Second Admonition went further, demanding that the 
Assistants— 
“shal receive the information of the deacons, for the releefe of 


the pore; and their accomptes for that which they shall lay out 
that way, and of their diligence in visiting them’’.58 
(g) Who should serve on the higher courts of the Church? 
The Second Admonition is as usual prepared with an 
answer: 
“Lastly; one or moe of these assistants, with one of the ministers, 
and a deacon or deacons shall be those, that shall at their 
churches charges meete at the provinciall councell, or nationall, 
if there be any businesse that concerneth their churche. Espec- 
ially, one of the ministers shall not faile, and one of his assistance 
(i.e. assistants or elders) to be parties in any generall cause of 
all the churches that may be dealte in there, whether it be con- 
cerning doctrine, or manners”.89 


Travers’s Book of Discipline, after describing meetings for 
ordering of the whole Church, says— 
“For holding these meetings and assemblies there are to be 
chose by every Church belonging to that assembly, principall 
men from among the Elders”. 


The second part of the Book allows deacons and divinity students 
to attend and speak but not to vote. A petition presented to 
Convocation in 1585 complained that there was no mention in 
the Prayer-Book of “Synods of Ministers and Elders’’,”° and a 
Bill of 1587 for a new Prayer-Book laid down that deposition 
of Ministers “of right belongeth to an assemblie of lawfull Min- 
isters and Elders’’.”! 

Thus it seems to have been generally agreed that elders should 
attend the higher courts, though it had not been worked out 
exactly how many should attend from each parish. (The 
question was in any case purely academic, as will appear in the 
next Part of this article.) The idea of extending this right to 
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deacons seems to have gained wide acceptance and in contem- 
porary Scotland laymen who were neither elders nor deacons 
were members of the General Assembly. 

(h) Should elders have any other functions? 

There seems no evidence of a strong desire that elders should 
exercise other than disciplinary and governmental functions. 
They are not, for instance, usually expected to teach or cate- 
chize. The second part of the Book of Discipline is unusual in 
requiring Elders to join with the Ministers in examining candi- 
dates before admission to Communion. A wider view of the 
elder’s duties also appears in certain anonymous and undated 
Articles of the Discipline of the Church, forming part of The 
Seconde Parte of a Register.** Article 17 reads as follows: — 

“The Elders office is to watch over the lyfe of the congregation, 

to visit the sicke, to admonishe privatelye such as offend, and 

to present publike offenders to whom it appertayneth, and there- 

fore their fitnes is a speciall watchfulness to learne and under- 
stand of missedoers and diligence in the affayrs of the Churche”. 
Elsewhere the care of the sick is usually left to the deacons. 
(i) Should a consistory inflict other than spiritual penalties? 
The Second Admonition clearly cautions that the Consistory— 
“shall not meddle with the civill magistrates office, nor with 


any other punishment but admonition, and excommunication of 
the obstinate”.73 


The same principle is laid -down by Travers and in Udall’s 
Demonstration, and there seems no evidence of any desire to the 
contrary. 


V. THE ELDERSHIP IN PRACTICE. 

So far we have dealt only in the realm of theory. To what 
extent was the eldership put in practice? The evidence on this 
subject is extremely scanty, and is almost all contained in Rich- 
ard Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions and Proceedings . . . (1593). 
Bancroft had been a member of the High Commission at Lincoln 
and at London, and foremost in exposing the Presbyterian 
movement in the 1580’s; he was probably better informed than 
anyone of what the “Disciplinarians” had been doing, and his 
book was written to demonstrate to what lengths they had gone. 
It is therefore unlikely that the eldership was put in practice to 
a greater extent than he makes out." 

Bancroft begins (p. 67) by describing the famous Presbytery 
of a Minister and eleven Elders erected at Wandsworth on the 
20th November 1572.*° He goes on to describe the formation 
of Classes and Assemblies of Ministers. A national assembly 
in 1583 advised the conversion of Churchwardens and Collectors 
for the poor into Elders and Deacons, by public election (p. 71). 
The Classis of Warwickshire, however, in 1588 enacted that, 
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while the Ecclesiastical Discipline ‘cought to be taught to the 
people, data occasione, as occasion shall serve’ — 


“nondum (as yet) the people are not to be solicited, pwblicé 
(publickly) to the practise of the discipline: donec (till) they be 
better instructed in the knowledge of it’. 


Nevertheless they added— 


“That men of better understanding, are to be allured privatly, 
to the present imbracing of the Discipline and the practise of 
it, as far as they shall be well able, with the peace of the 
Church”. (p. 87). 


Bancroft’s only actual evidence for the eldership (apart from 
Wandsworth) is given in the following two places: — 

The first is a Latin letter (p. 73) from Cholmeley in Antwerp 
to Field expressing his pleasure that in England at last not only 
had assemblies been held but that the Discipline had been put 
in effectual operation. This would appear to refer to the recent 
establishment of a certain number of consistories. The second 
passage (pp. 115-6) is as follows: — 


Againe, concerning the Presbyteries, (which the booke76 
affirmeth should be in every parish:) they want in effect nothing 
of all their whole platforme if they could but once attaine vnto 
the publike erecting up of those thrones. And how fer it is 
likely they have already prevailed therein, without staying any 
longer for her Maiestie; let these things following .. . make it 
knowne unto you. Mention hath beene made of a Presbytery 
set up at Wandesworth. It was a decree of the London brethren 
that the Minister should by little & little, as much as possibly 
they might, draw the Discipline into practise, though they con- 
cealed the names, eyther of Presbytery, Elder or Deacon, making 
little account of the names for the time, so their offices might 
secretly be established. There was an order sette downe, in an 
assembly (1583, as I take it) for the converting of Churchwardens 
and Collectors, into Elders and Deacons: ... According to 
this order the brethren afterward sent their directions abroad, 
to their fellowes, for the execution of it. I received (saith 
Master Barbon)77 from our faithful brother Maister Gelibrande, 
a direction of the brethren, concerning the Converting of Church- 
wardens into Elders, and Collectors into Deacons. Richard 
Holmes affirmeth that by such speeches as he hath heard, he 
doth verily thinke, that the Ministers in their Classes have 
resolved, to erect up their severall Presbyteryes, in their own 
parishes. With him agreeth Master Johnson: according to the 
rules of that booke, I thinke that secretly in most places, where 
the brethren of the Classes are, there are Elders chosen, and 
that they put the Discipline in practise, so farre as they may, 
among themselves, without any apparant shew thereof, to the 
over-throw of their safe-standing.78. Further also he deposeth, 
that he himselfe hath been blamed divers times, privatlie, in 
that he would make no such choise of Elders, (where he 
preached,) to practise the Discipline. And what els should 
Gellibrande meane, by these words in a letter to Field? I have 
written to Maister Cartwright severally, and, ioyntly to him 
and the Elders, signifying my readines, and what adversaries 
there are. 
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Lastly there was a nomination of Elders, at Kilsiy in North- 
ampton-shiere, made by Maister Lee the Pastor, in the yeare 
1588”. 

Bancroft proceeds to give the six names, as deposed before two 
Justices : 
“which sixe (saith the deponent) Maister Lee thought sufficient 
to determine and end all matters of controversie in the said 
towne”. 
Bancroft quotes one other case of a Minister named Bluet who 
was actually excommunicated; but the evidence does not suggest 
that the excommunication was the act of a consistory. 

Apart from Johnson’s general conjecture, there is nothing here 
to show that elderships were put in practice on any large scale. 
And this is borne out by the Minute-Book of the Dedham Classis, 
which alone has survived from those days. That there were 
“Ancients” at Dedham in April 1585 is clear from the extract 
quoted at IV. 8 (c) above, but the following February Dr. Chap- 
man, the chief Minister of Dedham— 

“moved how he might deale with some careles persons that had 
no regard of the word or Sacraments, it was said the same 
question had bene handled before, but their advise now was to 
compleine to the magistrates’’.79 
clearly the “Ancients” were not proving very effective. At page 
99 of Usher’s book are printed “Orders agreed upon the ix. of 
August” (year not stated) “by Mr. Doctor Chapman, Mr. Parker 
and the Auncients of the Congregation of Dedham to be diligent- 
ly observed and kepte of all persons whatsoever dwellinge within 
the said Towne’. The only functions to be performed by the 
Ancients in these Orders are, firstly, to meet with the Ministers 
the Tuesday next following the Communion “to conferre of 
matters concerninge the good government of the towne’’, and, 
secondly, to accompany Dr. Chapman or Mr. Parker once a 
quarter, with one of the constables, to “visit the poore and 
chiefly the suspected places, that understandinge the miserable 
estate of those yt wante and the naughtie disposition of dis- 
ordered persons, they may provide for them accordingly”. It is 
the business of the Churchwardens, not the Ancients, to ar- 
range the seating at Communion. This is far short of the full 
“Presbyterial Discipline’. 

Another Minister of the Dedham Classis, Dr. Crick, clearly 
had no elders in his parish, for he asked several times for 
advice what to do with offenders “where the right discipline is 
not in use’’.8° 

Similar negative evidence is provided by the town of North- 
ampton in 1571, where discipline was exercised by a general 
meeting of the congregation, with the Mayor in the chair, and 
it was the Churchwardens who assisted in catechizing from 
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house to house before the quarterly Communion.®! Clearly there 
were no Elders. 

One further piece of positive evidence is quoted by Usher.* 
It is a letter from Aylmer to Burghley, alleging that Mr. Carew, 
of the Parish of Hatfield Peverell, — 

“contemneth all ecclesiasticall censures, he is elected by the 
people; he practiceth a presbiterye, defaceth the booke ... ” 

Bancroft’s summary of the evidence he had collected is as 
follows (p. 127) :— 

“They have put their former platformes, and their said particular 
booke, (for the most part of it) in practise, as neare as they 
could: they have had their meetinges end Synodes, generally 
throughout all the lande: they have made decrees and conclus- 
ions, not only to further their own conspiracy, but elso to over- 
throw the present government of the Church: they have had in 
some places their Elders ¢ : 
The reader has the evidence : let him judge whether “in some 
places” is a more accurate estimate, or Drysdale’s assertion™ 
that the Wandsworth Presbytery was copied “in hundreds of 
parishes in every corner of the land’’. In any case there seems 
no evidence at all of elders attending any of the conferences or 
synods. It will probably be concluded that the Elizabethan 
Elder had a theoretical rather than a practical existence. 


VI. THE SEPARATISTS. 

So far this article has considered only the writings and actions 
of those who desired reform of the Church of England. Others, 
however, grew weary of the slow process of trying to persuade 
Queen and Parliament of the necessity of introducing the Holy 
Discipline, and decided to separate from the National Church in 
order to secure amongst themselves “Reformation without tarry- 
ing for any”. The ideas of these separatists with regard to the 
eldership do not differ markedly from those of the reformists 
within the Church of England, from whom they were largely 
derived. It is not necessary, therefore, to quote them separ- 
ately. If there is a difference, it is perhaps that the separatists 
tended to give the elder a higher position than the Reformists 
did. Heylin® says that in November, 1587, Barrow, Green- 
wood and others were committed to prison for holding and dis- 
persing many schismatical opinions and seditious doctrines, 
among which were— 

“That the people of every Parish ought to chuse the’r Bishop. 
And, that every Elder, though he be no Doctor or Pastor, is a 
Bishop”. 
(Travers, it will be remembered, put the elder among the 
deacons, not among the bishops.) Barrow, in his Briefe Dis- 
coverie of the False Church (1590) taunted the Reformists with 
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the charge that they would never be able within the Established 
Church to produce an effective eldership : 

“As for these new officers these Elders, they shall be but of 
the welthiest honest simple men of the parish, that shall sit for 
ciphers dombe by their Pastor and meddle with nothing, neither 
poor soules shall they know more than they say. As for the 
ordering of all things, that shall be in the Pastors hands only, 
especially in some chiefe men who shall be presidents, and rulers 
of Synodes and councels, and so the people be kept as far from 
knowledge and performance of their duties as ever they were”. 
(p. 191). 

Barrow’s doctrine of the eldership appears in his “Plaine Refu- 
tation of M. Giffard’s Booke’”’ (1591), in which (p.105) he 
divides the regular offices in the Church into two, (a) Overseers, 
and (b) Deacons. The former consist of (i) Elders who both 
teach and govern, viz. Pastors and Teachers, and (ii) Elders 
who govern only. 

Ainsworth and Robinson in the exiled Church at Amsterdam 
took the extreme position that the Congregation is supreme and 
the elders merely its agents and servants, but Johnson deplored 
this view “that the order of officers in the church is an order of 
servants, and the order of saints an order of kings’’.® 

Altogether it may be said that the separatists differed from 
the Reformists chiefly in the greater variety of their views of 
the eldership, for they were more interested in developing con- 
gregations of saints than in disciplining parishes of sinners. 


37 E.g. Richard Field, Of the Church, V. xxvi. ‘‘Touching these presbyters, or 
fatherly guides of God's church, some in our time have a new and strange conceit, 
making them to be of two sorts’’. Edwin Sandys, commenting on Hooker's draft 


of Book VI. of his Keclesiastical Polity, complained that instead of attacking ‘‘their 
whole plat of ecclesiasticall jurisdiction wherein it is faltie’’, the draft ‘‘dealeth 
with no other part then only lay presbiters’’. 

38 The Seconde parte of a Register, 1.207. 

39 Ibid 187, 211. 

40 The Latin original has presbyterium, . . . quod est consessus et quasi senatus 
preabyterorum. Note here again the translation of presbyteri as elders’, not 
presbyters 

41 The Seconde Parte of a Register, 11. 1 ff, TA. 

2 Ibid. I. 157 

43 Bancroft, Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline, p. 147. 

14 Frere & Douglas, p.16. 

415 A full and plaine deciaration, p.16T 

16 1 avoid the term ‘‘Minister here, because the Elizabethans often used it to 
cover all office-bearers. 

47 Frere & Douglas, p.118. 

18 A full and plaine declaration, pp. 71 and 159. S#ecclesiastica® Disciplinac 
Razplicatio, Appendiz, p. 53. 

49 The passage is worth quoting in detail. ‘‘When any parishe is destitute of a 
pastor, or of a teacher, the same parish may have recourse to the next Conference 
(i.e. a district meeting of ministers and ‘‘other brethren’’). . ."’. The conference 
are then to send a minister so that the parish ‘‘may be acquainted with his gifts 
and behavioure, and geve their consentes for his stay amongst them, if they can 
alleage no just cause to the contrary; for he may not be sent away again, which 
is so sent to a parishe, except a just cause of misliking . .. be proved against 
him, either amongst themselves in their own consistorie, . .. or else in the next 
conference ..."’. When they have certified the conference of the parish’s l'king, 
the conference sends a minister who after sermon and earnest prayer with fasting, 
‘‘shall require to know their consent, which being granted, he and the elders shall 
lay their hands on him, to signify that he is lawfully called to that parishe to be 

pastor there or teacher’’. 
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50 Of the Church, Book V., chap. xxvi, objection (3). 

51 A full and plaine declaration, pp. 161-2. 

52 Frere & Douglas, p. 12. 

53 loc, cit. 

54 See footnote 49 above. 

55 Of the Church, V., xxvi, objection (3). 

56 “yg Society Edition, p. 153. For what Fu:ike thought of the eldership see alsc 
Pp. 255. 

57 The Seconde Parte of a Register, 1. 307. 

58 Actually Cartwright in the passage cited (Second Replie, Part I, p. 274) is merely 
arguing that in the early Church ordination by a bishop alone was not considered 
sufficient: he does not specify what sort of ‘‘elders’’ are to ordain. 

59 Seconde Parte of a Register, 1. 165. 

60 Ibid, II. 218. 

61 Dr. J. L. Ainslie in The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries, (1940) quotes the Second Helvetic Confession and 
the Schaffhausen ‘‘Agenda’’ of 1592 as examples. He gives a full history of the 
subject on pp. 185-7, but is inclined to magnify the extent to which laying on of 
hands by elders was permitted. 

62 Frere & Douglas, p.119. 

63 The Seconde Parte of a Register, 11. 216-7 

64 Usher, p. 48. 

65 The Seconde Parte of a Register, Il, 1 ff. 

66 Frere & Douglas, p. 118. 

67 A Brief Discourse of the Troubles . .., Pp. Xx. 

68 Frere & Douglas, p. 120. 

69 Frere & Douglas, p. 120. 

70 Seconde Parte of a Register, 1. 303. 

71 Ibid,, Il. 216-7. 

72 Vol. I. pp. 165-6. 

73 Frere & Douglas, p. 119. 

74 See R. G. Usher’s preface to The Presbytcrian Movement in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as illustrated by the Minute Book of the Dedham Classis, 1582—-1589 
(1905). 

75 Cf. Drysdale, p. 143. 

76 i.e, the ‘‘Book of Discipline’’ described in Part III, above, 

77 In a letter to Field. 

78 ‘‘Safe-standing’’ was the term used by the Puritan Ministers to denote ‘‘keeping 
within the letter of the law’’; e.g candidate approved by a Classis would get 
ordination from a Bishop ‘‘for safe-standing’’, 

79 Usher, p. 55. 

80 Usher, pp. 50, 101. 

81 Drysdale, p. 122; Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, p, 254. 

Puritanism, p. 254. 

82 p. 10. The letter is in the Lansdowne MSS, 46, f. 132, holograph. 

83 pp. 147, 149. The statement is repeated in Dr. Horton Davies's recent book, The 
English Free Churches. 

84 Aerius Redivivus (1670), IX. 28. 

85 Powicke, Henry Barrow and the Exiled Church of Amsterdam (1900), p. 274. 
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A Note on English and 
Scottish Marriages 


A. W. Mudge 


By the Common Law a marriage was valid if the ceremony 
was conducted by any person in holy orders. Proclamation of 
Banns or the issue of a Licence was unnecessary, and the time 
and place of the celebration were immaterial. This, in the 
period of laxness which succeeded the Commonwealth, resulted 
in the contracting of clandestine marriages, mainly to avoid 
expense. 

The Marriage Act 1696 which imposed a penalty of £100 on 
any clergyman who performed a marriage ceremony otherwise 
than by publication of Banns or under a Licence, acted as a 
check, but did not deter clergymen imprisoned for debt from 
doing so for they had no liberty, money or credit to lose as a 
result of any proceedings taken by the Bishop. This was the 
origin of what are usually known as “Fleet Marriages’”’. 

The earliest marriage in the Fleet was in 1613, but it was 
not until marriage without Banns or Licence was prohibited 
that such marriages became clandestine. There appears to 
have been keen competition to perform these marriages. Many 
of the Fleet parsons and tavern keepers in the neighbourhood 
fitted up rooms in their lodgings or houses as “chapels’’, and em- 
ployed touts to solicit custom. The scandal and abuse brought 
about by these clandestine marriages led to the passing of Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act 1753, which required, on pain of nullity, that 
Banns be published according to the Rubric, or a Licence obtained; 
that marriage be solemnized in a church, and, in case of a minor, 
the consent of parents, or if none, guardian, be obtained. This 
Act had two results, (1) It stopped clandestine marriages in 
England, but drove couples wishing to be married without the 
steps laid down by the Act to have recourse to Gretna Green, 
the nearest place over the Border; and (2) By providing that 
any marriage celebrated elsewhere than in the Parish Church or 
public Chapel in which Banns were usually published, should be 
null and void in the absence of a special licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for its celebration elsewhere; it made 
invalid marriages of Dissenters and Roman Catholics celebrated 
according to the rites of their respective communions which 
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before were valid because, in the case of Roman Catholics the 
priest was recognized by the Common Law as being in priest’s 
orders; and in the case of Dissenters, by force of the Act of 
Toleration.. The Act gave the Church of England the sole right 
of celebrating a valid marriage. This continued until the 
Marriage Act 1836. 

The Marriage Act 1836 introduced the Certificate of a Super- 
intendent Registrar of Marriage with or without a Licence as 
sufficient for the celebration of a marriage in a building which 
had been registered for the solemnization of marriage. The 
attendance of a Registrar was required. This is now the normal 
practice for marriages in Nonconformist places of worship. 
Banns are still necessary in the Church of England and the 
Church of Scotland. Special regulations govern marriages of 
Quakers and Jews. 

After ist April 1899 attendance of the Registrar is not 
required where the marriage is solemnized in the presence of an 
authorized person appointed by the Authorities of the religious 
building in which the marriage takes place. 

The Marriage Act 1949 has consolidated in most respects the 
Marriage Acts previously in force. 

The Rule of Law is that a marriage is valid if conducted con- 
tracted according to the law of the place where the parties 
entered into the contract. 

“If there is one question better settled than any other in inter- 
national law it is that as regards marriages--putting aside the 
question of capacity——locus regit actum. If a marriage is good 
by the laws of the Country where it is effected, it is good all 
the world over, no matter whether the proceeding or ceremony 
which constituted marriage according to the law of the place 
would or would not constitute marriage in the Country or 
domicile of one or other of the spouses. If the so-called marriage 
is no marriage in the place where it is celebrated there is no 
marriage anywhere, although the ceremony or proceeding if 
conducted in the place of the parties domicile will be considered 
a good marriage’ (Berthiaume v. Daston, 1930, A.C. 79). 


To constitute marriage in Scotland it was only necessary for 
couples, being in Scotland, to make mutual declarations of 
marriage before a witness. This obviated all difficulties arising 
from age, consents of parents or guardians, publication of Banns 
or issue of a Licence; and presented an easy solution to couples 
desiring to escape compliance with the provisions of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act; “Escape to Gretna Green—first place across the 
Border—and rouse the so-called priest at the blacksmith’s shop, 
make the mutual declaration in his presence, and be effectively 
married’. Halidon Hill just over the Border from Berwick- 
on-Tweed was another place noted for this kind of irregular 
marriage. 
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“Spousals per verba de praesenti are mutual contracts or 
promises to present matrimony, as when a man doth say to the 
woman ‘I do take thee to my wife’ and she then answereth ‘I do 
take thee to my husband’. Such a contract was unassailable. 
Either party might by a suit in the Spiritual Court compel the 
other to solemnize in facie ecclesia, it was as much a marriage 
that if they cohabited before solemnization they could not be 
proceeded against for fornication but merely for a contempt” 
(Swinburne). 


The following cases are in point : 

English subjects married in Scotland; guardians consent not 
obtained by Applicant under age. Held marriage good. (Comp- 
ton v. Bearcroft 1769). 

Written declaration of marriage de prae signed by both parties 
and delivered by the man to the woman conclusively established 
the contract. (Forster v. Forster 1872), 

Mere consent makes marriage and its validity was not affected 
by lack of some formality. (Courtier v. Elder 1930 S.C.68). 

Scottish marriage between an Englishman and a Scottish 
woman per verba de praesenti held valid in accord with an opin- 
ion of a Scottish Advocate as to its validity in Scotland. 

Recently where parties had been married at Gretna Green 
having made the usual declaration before the “priest’’ and wit- 
nesses, and the husband having given an undertaking in writing 
to register the marriage within three months, and failed to do 
so, the Court granted a decree nisi to the wife on the ground of 
her husband’s desertion, on affidavit by a Scottish Advocate 
that the marriage was valid in Scotland notwithstanding the 
failure to register it. 

“Handfasting’” was a form of marriage which prevailed in 
Eskdale and neighbourhood. Couples chose each other at some 
time,—usually a Fair—and after a year of cohabitation they 
continued together for life if such probationary period proved 
mutually satisfactory. If not, they separated, and the dis- 
affected one was saddled with the issue. If each was disaffected 
it seems that the husband had the issue. Such marriages were 
looked upon as perfect only when subsequently confirmed by a 
priest. 

Betrothal by hands clasped over a brook in which the pair 
had been previously washed had a more spiritual flavour about 
it. This was the form of ceremony that took place between 
Robert Burns and Highland Mary in May 1786. 

Another form of marriage was by cohabitation, and habit and 
repute. If parties live together constantly as husband and wife, 
and if they are held to be such by the general repute of the 
neighbourhood, then there may arise a presumption from which 
marriage can be inferred. 

A blow was struck at runaway marriages by the Marriage 
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(Scotland) Act 1856 which required a period of residence in 
Scotland by one of the persons for three weeks previously to 
the date of marriage. Marriages in the old way had been con- 
tracted at Gretna Green from 1776 to 1856. 

In 1878 “An Act to encourage Regular Marriages in Scotland” 
was passed. It introduced provisions for marriage on pro- 
duction of a Registrar’s Certificate or a Licence; the marriage 
had to be celebrated in a duly licenced building. The Act did 
not affect the existing regulations of the Church of Scotland 
requiring publication of Banns. 

The Marriage (Scotland) Act 1939 put an end to Gretna 
Green and Border Marriages by providing that any two persons 
desiring to be married in Scotland could contract a marriage in 
the office of an authorized Registrar on production of a Certifi- 
cate of publication of Banns under the Marriage Notices (Scot- 
land) Act 1878, a Notice of the intended marriage, or a valid 
Certificate of such publication; the marriage to take place in the 
presence of the Registrar and two persons as witnesses. There 
must be a declaration of no impediment, and the parties must 
state that “they accept each other as man and wife’. Section 
5 provides, “No irregular marriage by declaration de presenti 
or by promise subsequente copula contracted after the com- 
mencement of this Act shall be valid’. Section 6 provides for 
decrees of Declarator establishing an irregular marriage granted 
by the Court of Session to be registered with the Registrar 
yeneral. 

Since this Act only one form of irregular marriage is recog- 
nized, viz.: by cohabitation and habit and repute. Before such 
marriages can be registered, however, a decree of Declarator of 
Marriage must be obtained from the Court of Session. 

So far marriage has been dealt with on the basis of it being 
a civil contract, the validity of which is determined by the law 
of the Country where it is celebrated. To those who belong to 
the Christian Church it is not only a civil contract, but it is a 
personal and more particularly a spiritual relationship. “It is 
the duty of Christians to marry only in the Lord” (Confession 
of Faith). “Such as marry are to marry in the Lord, and have 
special need of instruction, direction and exhortation, from the 
Word of God, at their entering into a new condition, and of the 
blessing of God upon them therein, we judge it expedient that 
marriage be solemnized by a lawful Minister of the Word, and 
that he may accordingly counsel them and pray for a blessing 
upon them” (Directory for Public Worship). In view of this 
high conception of the marriage ceremony the Church could 
not approve of the use by its members of the forms of irregular 
marriage which have been referred to, and although the Church 
could not ignore the validity of such marriages in law, it could 
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and did exercise discipline upon those who contracted them. In 
the Session Minute Book (1849 to 1863) of the Lowick Presby- 
terian Church appear records of the exercise of discipline by the 
Session in a number of cases of Gretna Green and Border 
marriages. Parties called to appear before the Session, con- 
fessed their penitence for contracting such a marriage, were 
rebuked and admonished, and on promise to make the Word of 
God the rule of conduct in future were admitted or reinstated 
to membership of the Church and permission given that the 
child (if any) be baptized. One minute adds “such marriages 
being regarded by all pure Churches as inconsistent with the 
conduct of Christians who are commanded to do all things 
decently and in order”. 

Finally, reference should be made to marriage to a deceased 
wife’s sister. Such a marriage was unlawful as being within 
the degrees of affinity prohibited by the Word of God, and this 
was the position until the passing of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act 1907 which legalized such marriages. An Act of 1921 
legalized marriage with a deceased brother’s widow, and an 
Act of 1931 legalized marriage with other persons formerly 
within the prohibited degrees. All these kinds of marriage 
were legalized as civil contracts. The Act left free the right of 
any clergyman to refuse to officiate at such marriages. 

The rule that the lex loci contractus of a marriage establishes 
its validity requires this qualification, viz., where the law of a 
Country forbids marriage under any particular circumstances, 
the prohibition follows the subjects of that Country where-ever 
they may go. A man had married his deceased wife’s sister in 
England. The marriage was unlawful as being within the pro- 
hibited degrees and not then valid in England, but as no 
proceedings had been taken in the Ecclesiastical Court to declare 
the marriage void, the son of the marriage was legitimate in 
England by the rule of law that the marriage could not be de- 
clared void after the death of either parent yet that Rule was 
not binding out of England, and could not operate to make the 
son legitimate in Scotland where such a marriage was assumed 
to be incestuous and to contract it a capital offence. The 
Comity of Nations does not demand that a nation should recog- 
nise as valid every marriage which is valid lege loci contractus 
and not prohibited by the common consent of Christianity. Each 
Nation has a right to define and prohibit incest. (Fenton v. 
Livingston 1859). 








Church Dedications 
Professor F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D. 


Although many of our Churches have dedications dating from 
an earlier period, the custom of dedicating Churches to the 
memory of a Saint, or to the Trinity, appears to have become 
really popular in English Presbyterianism towards the end of 
the 19th century. 

A glance through the “Official Handbook” for 1953/54 revealed 
that what might be called “Scriptural” dedications were as 
follows — and here we shall give only the figures, on the supposi- 
tion that our readers know something of the saints concerned. 
St. Andrew easily heads the list with 44 dedications. The 
significance of this does not need to be enlarged upon. The Trinity 
comes next with 38 — perhaps indicating a desire on the part of 
modern English Presbyterians to guard against a repetition of 
what happened in the 18th century, when so many of our fore- 
fathers became Unitarian. Then there is a big drop, St. Paul 
following with 13 dedications. St. John is not far behind, with 
11. St. James claims 6, and St. Stephen 3, and it is perhaps 
surprising that St. Peter has only 2, a figure which he shares with 
St. Luke. St. Mark and St. Bartholomew have one dedication 
each, as has also St. Mary. English Presbyterianism shews no 
signs of Mariolatry in its Church dedications, nor does it unduly 
exalt St. Peter, who was an important Apostle, even if he has 
been elevated to an unwarranted position by the Roman Church. 
There are also 5 “Christ Churches”. 

Of non-Biblical saints, ST. GEORGE heads the list with 17 
dedications. He has to go a long way yet to catch up with St. 
Andrew. Little is known about St. George. Gibbon identified him 
with a very unsavoury character, George of Cappadocia, who 
lived in the middle of the 4th century, and who, after a career 
as a fraudulent Army contractor, became an unworthy and 
greatly hated Bishop of Alexandria. There appears, however, to 
have been another Cappadocian George, who belonged to a noble 
Christian family, entered the army and served the Emperor 
Diocletian well, but who, expostulating with the Emperor for his 
persecution of the Christians, was himself martyred about 303 
A.D. There was a shrine of the martyr of Lydda, which was a 
place of pilgrimage for Crusaders in the Middle Ages, and legend 
has it that George himself appeared at the head of a large army, 
carrying a banner with a red cross on it, to help the Crusader 
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leader, Godfrey of Bouillon, against the Saracens at the siege 
of Antioch. Near Lydda was the traditional site of the rescue 
of the mythical Andromeda from a sea monster by Perseus, and 
probably this had something to do with the development of the 
legend of George and the Dragon, which appears to have been 
known from the 6th century. George was the patron saint of 
Genoa, and was adopted formally by England in the reign of 
Edward III, when he became patron of the Order of the Garter. 

Next we come to the Celtic saints. As with other saints, it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish history from legend, but some 
facts stand out fairly clearly. First there is ST. NINIAN (three 
dedications). He lived in the 5th Century and is thought to have 
been a native of North Wales, or of Strathclyde. The Venerable 
Bede speaks of him as “a most reverend bishop and holy man 
of the British nation”. Ninian became a missionary to the 
Southern Picts, and he founded a monastery at Whithorn, in 
Galloway. This was built of stone, and whitewashed to make it 
more conspicuous. Hence it was known as the White House, or 
Candida Casa. It became a base for evangelistic journeys. 

ST. COLUMBA (nine dedications) was of royal Irish blood. 
He was born 521 A.D., and we meet him first at a school attached 
to the monastery of Moville, N. Ireland. We then see him, about 
560 A.D., involved in a tribal quarrel, in which he led his forces 
to victory, with the slaughter of many of the enemy. He 
incurred the displeasure of the local Church authorities, and had 
to leave his native land. In 563, with twelve companions, he 
sailed northwards, desiring, it is said, to win pagan souls for 
Christ, to compensate for the Christians killed in the battle in 
which he had been involved. The little band settled in what is 
now known as the island of Iona, and formed a monastic institu- 
tion, which became a base for the evangelisation of the Northern 
Picts. Columba himself is said to have travelled as far North as 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and the Orkneys. He died at Iona in 597, 
at the age of 76. He was known as “Colum”, the dove, but there 
seems to have been something imperious and even fierce about 
him. Yet he could be tender and affectionate too. He had a great 
love for nature, and for animals and birds. There is a story of 
how he cared for a weary crane which had arrived on the shores 
of Iona, having been blown across from Ireland in a fierce gale. 
The day before his death, which he knew to be imminent 
Columba climbed a little hill nearby, and blessed his monastery, 
which lay at his feet. On the way back to his cabin, according 
to a story which, however legendary, witnessed to his reputation 
as a lover of the animal creation, he sat down to rest, and a 
faithful horse came up to him, placed his head on his lap, and 
foreseeing his early departure, wept like a man! When he reached 
his hut, Columba continued a transcription of the Psalter, 
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finishing with the words, ‘They that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing”. Then he attended a midnight service, and there 
passed away, with a look of gladness on his face. 

ST. AIDAN (six dedications) was a product of Iona, but is 
best known for his association with Lindisfarne, or Holy Island. 
King Oswald of Northumbria had been in exile among the Scots, 
and had received baptism at their hands. When established on 
the throne, he sent “to the elders of the Scots . . . desiring they 
would send him a bishop” (Bede). Apparently the first man sent 
from headquarters at Iona was not a success. He seems to have 
been a rather austere man, and he did not commend himself 
or his Gospel to the people to whom he had been sent to preach, 
“because they were uncivilized men, and of stubborn and 
barbarous description” says Bede. These 7th century Northum- 
brians were apparently not easy people to get on with. On his 
return to Iona a conference of the brethren was held, and Aidan 
suggested that the missionary had failed because he had not 
given the people “the milk of more easy doctrine’. His meat 
had been too strong for them. The brethren then decided that 
Aidan himself should be sent to the stubborn and barbarous 
Northumbrians. Aidan appears to have been a man of excellent 
disposition, a lover of peace and charity, and humble in spirit. 
In 635 A.D. he made his headquarters on Lindisfarne, where 
other monks from Iona joined him, and considerable progress was 
made in the evangelisation of the Northumbrians. On his 
evangelistic tours Aidan normally travelled on foot. His 
preaching of the Gospel made many converts, and Churches 
were built in what had hitherto been pagan territory. Missions 
sent out from Lindisfarne are said to have reached as far South 
as the estuary of the Thames. Aidan was a diligent student. 
He believed in education, and was a teacher as well as a preacher. 
Altogether he seems to have been a very attractive person, 
and Bede sings the praises of his character. He died in 651 A.D. 

Aidan’s work was continued by ST. CUTHBERT (three dedica- 
tions). Cuthbert was born about 634 A.D., and was brought up 
as a shepherd boy on his native Lammermuir hills. From an 
early age he desired to dedicate his life to the cause of religion, 
and when he was 15 he entered the monastery of Melrose, after- 
wards becoming Prior. Then for twelve years he was Prior of 
Lindisfarne, from which he did much missionary work in the 
Border country. After that he adopted the life of a hermit, 
living in a tiny cell on one of the smaller Farne Islands. Event- 
ually, though only after great pressure had been brought to bear 
on him, he consented to become bishop of Lindisfarne. He 
regretted leaving his life of meditation, however, and after two 
years he gave up his bishopric, and returned to his cell, but he 
died shortly afterwards, in 687 A.D. Before his death he gave 
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permission for his corpse to be taken to Lindisfarne, on condition 
that the monks vowed never to desert it. When the Danes took 
the monastery in the year 875, the monks fled, carrying 
Cuthbert’s corpse with them on a bier. It was not till 990 that 
the wanderings of the monks came to an end, at Durham, where 
Cuthbert’s remains ultimately found a resting place in the 
Cathedral. 

Passing from our British saints, we come to ST. MARTIN, who 
has two dedications. He belongs to the latter half of the 4th 
century. There is a story to the effect that as a young man, he 
was riding in the country one bitterly cold Winter’s day, when he 
met a naked beggar. With his sword he divided his cloak in half, 
and gave one half to the beggar. That night he saw in a dream 
the Lord Jesus, having on His shoulders the half of the cloak 
which he had bestowed on the beggar. Martin was baptized in 
his 23rd year, and in 371 A.D. was appointed Bishop of Tours. 
He has been called “a furious rooter up of Paganism, its temples 
and its idols”, and appears to have done much to Christianise 
the villages of Western France. 

ST. MARGARET also has two dedications. Little is known 
about her, though, as usual, legends have grown up around her. 
She is said to have lived at Antioch, where her father was a 
pagan priest. When she became a Christian he would have 
nothing more to do with her, and she went away to the country 
to live with a shepherdess. She was offered marriage if she 
would renounce Christianity, but on her refusing to do this, 
she was martyred, about 278 A.D. She is known to the Greek 
Orthodox Church as S. Marina, and the following prayer is 
attributed to her, as having been offered just before her death — 
“Hearken to my prayer, O God, and grant to every man who shall 
write my life and relate my works or shall hear or shall read 
them that his name be written in the Book of Eternal Life; and 
whosoever shall build a Church in my name, do not bring him 
to Thy remembrance to punish him for his wrongdoings.” Perhaps 
the latter part of the prayer accounts for her popularity in the 
Middle Ages. More than 250 Anglican Churches are dedicated 
to her. 

ST. NICHOLAS (one dedication) is the patron saint of Russia, 
and prominent in the hagiology of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
He is regarded with veneration as the guardian and patron of 
children and scholars, and also of travellers. The legends 
associated with him emphasize his benevolence and good nature, 
which are in evidence when he appears each Christmas as Santa 
Claus. He was a native of Lycia, and died in 326 A.D. 











Are We Dissenters ? 
By Rev. J. F. Marquis, B.A. 


Yes, decidedly. The Oxford English Dictionary defines a 
Dissenter as “one who separates himself from the communion 
of the Established Church of England, or of Scotland. Occas- 
ionally it is distinguished from Nonconformist and restricted to 
those who not only dissent from the national Church, as it is 
actually constituted, but disagree with the principle of national 
or state churches’’. 

The principle of Dissent is distinctly implied in Question 3 of 
our present Ordination Formula: “Are you persuaded that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only King and Head of the Church, has 
therein appointed distinct from civil government, and in things 
spiritual not subordinate thereto; and that rulers, while bound 
to render obedience to Christ in their own province, ought not 
to constrain men’s religious belief or invade the right of con- 
science’. In fact, these words can be traced far back in the 
origins of our Presbyterian Church of England. 

When the Seceders under Erskine left the Church of Scotland, 
they accepted the Westminster Confession of Faith as a matter 
of course; indeed they wished its doctrine more strictly applied. 
But they soon found they were unable with consistency to 
accept the chapter on the “Civil Magistrate’ (as the governing 
power was then called). In 1743 they formally and with 
reasons repudiated this chapter in a pamphlet called “Answers 
to Mr. Nairn’. 

When their descendents came to England and were organised 
under the name of the “United Presbyterian Church’’ they still 
held on to ‘liberty of opinion’ on this subject. It was character- 
istic of them so to express themselves. The other Presbyterian 
Church in England—‘“The Presbyterian Church in England”— 
had not come to any formal expression on the subject. But, 
shocked by the subservience of the Church of Scotland to the 
Civil Courts, in 1844 it vigorously asserted its own freedom, 
and again in 1861 repudiated any “intolerance and persecution” 
involved in adherence to the Westminster Confession. Thus it 
came about that when union of these two Presbyterian Churches 
in England was at length achieved in 1876, the negotiators put 
into the Basis of Union and the Ordination Formula careful 
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clauses keeping these principles plainly before the public eye. 

In 1883 the Synod (as Assembly was then called) felt the 
time had come to revise its relation to the Westminster Con- 
fession, which was completed in 1892. While the Formula is 
much changed, Question 3 is hardly changed at all. A further 
revision, confirmed in 1914, produced the slightly more concise 
wording at present in use. 

This is a remarkably consistent testimony against the prin- 
ciple of an established Church in any way supported by the 
State. It is as distinctive as the Quaker testimony to Peace. 
Our fathers and we have borne witness to this at every Ordin- 
ation and Induction Service. In effect, we tell all rulers that 
they ought to be Christian, and that they must not interfere, 
as rulers, in Church affairs. 

Although “Dissent” is in common use to describe the Presby- 
terian Church of England, it may seem to some today too neg- 
ative a term. They may have the same feeling about the terms 
‘Nonconformist’ and ‘Protestant’. Very well, we have the right 
in distinction.from an established Church to claim we are free 
Churchmen. 





URGENTLY WANTED! 


SECONDHAND COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING PLEASE 
Sacramental Tokens of the Presbyterian Churches in England 
E. F. Herdman 
Morpeth 1901 


The Curator of the Museum is short of a number of early 
Tokens of our Church. Three important Collections are 
being gradually built up: two in the United States and 
one in South London, which is to be bequeathed to an 
important Library. It is of some moment that these be 
completed if possible. 








REVIEWS 


The Register-Booke of the Fourth Classis in the Province of London, 
1646-59. Edited by Charles E. Surman, M.A. (Harleian Society). 

We Presbyterians are greatly indebted to the Rev. Charles E. Surman, 
the Research Secretary of the Congregational History Society, for this 
excellent piece of work, whose production by the Harleian Society 
leaves (as would be expected) nothing to be desired. 

The indexes are of the highest order. In that of names, the full 
biographical notices with their reference to sources (including not 
only Masson, but Pepys) are astonishingly complete. That of places’ 
is usefully arranged under counties, and the general index (covering 
the Introduction as well as the Minutes) is thoroughly serviceable. 

The accurate, well-balanced, and readable Introduction should be 
studied before perusing the Minutes; it is helpful to their understand- 
ing, and especially to the recognition of many points of human or 
ecclesiastical interest embodied in their, at first sight somewhat un- 
attractive, pages. 

The Minutes are, however, a melancholy record of gradually waning 
interest on the part of members of the Classis. In 1647, 26 meetings 
were held, with an average attendance of 6.23 ministers and 16 elders; 
in 1648, 23 meetings, with 5.48 ministers and 11 elders; in the two-year 
period, 1649-50, only 18 meetings, with 3.55 ministers and 7.11 elders; 
and in the four-year periods 1651-4 and 1655-9 there were 11 meetings in 
each period, the attendances being respectively, ministers 4.6 and 4.77, 
and elders 8.1 and 3.00. 

Many points of great interest might be discussed: here one can 
only select the important work of the Classis in ordination, which it 
undertook in rotation with other Classes. It was thorough : the min- 
isters met alone (and are sometimes called the “Presbyterie”, as distinct 
from the Classis), to arrange for the examination of candidates, and 
they maintained a good attendance for this work. But for the ordina- 
tion service the whole Classis was summoned and the elders came, 
though only the ministers laid on hands. 

This duty fell to the Classis eight times in the thirteen years; they 
ordained 82 in all, and examined another 13 whom they did not accept; 
the number ordained at one time varied from 2 to 16. The number of 
preliminary meetings to examine candidates varied from 2 to 11, in 
the different’ cases. Lancashire was almost the only other district 
sufficiently organised for such work, and it dealt with Cheshire and 
perhaps Derbyshire also. So the places for which this Classis ordained 
men were widespread, from Northumberland to Cornwall (2 each). 
The only counties not represented were Durham, Hants, Hereford, 
Herts, Middlesex, Notts, Salop, Warwick, and Westmorland. Sussex 
had 7 names, Bucks and Suffolk 5 each. They also ordained 3 men 
as Army chaplains, and 9 for Fellowships in Cambridge colleges, 
usually as chaplains there. 

Of the 82, most, if not all, must have still been living in 1662, yet 
only 32 (and possibly 2 others) were ejected; three of them conformed 
later on, and these, with the other 48, must have accepted re-ordina- 
tion by a bishop. 
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The interesting question of the relation between the Classis and the 
Westminster Assembly in the matter of examination is not clear; but 
evidently the Classis acted independently. The last records of the 
Assembly (or rather its Committee for this purpose) are on March 
25th, 1652. Of the 48 ordinands with whom the Classis dealt before 
that date, 12 (and possibly 2 others) had been under scrutiny by the 
Assembly. Five had been examined before ordination, most, if not all, 
of them for college Fellowships, not for ordination. Six were examined 
subsequently, 3 “on former ordination” and the other 3 apparently on 
going to a new charge. The case of Benjamin Borne is of special 
interest; he was ordained as chaplain to Col. Butler’s regiment, not- 
withstanding that his views on Paedobaptism were not satisfactory. 
Seven months later (Nov. 1647) the Westminster Assembly found him 
“insufficient”, and again respited him in May 1648; probably he was 
wishing to exchange the chaplaincy for an incumbency. 

The twelfth man, James Greenwood, ordained 20 April, 1647, may be 
the man respited by the Assembly three times in September and 
October 1646, and once in July 1647. It looks as if he might have been 
in an incumbency while still unordained; and certainly at the earlier 
dates he had not taken the Covenant. 

The subject of the theses set to the ordinands is a fascinating one, 
but too long to discuss here; it, and other interesting points, will give 
food for other students. . S.W.C. 


The Fatness of Thy House, by Warner M. Van Norden, LL D. 

Dr. Van Norden has traced the story of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, with extraordinary detail from the day when the 14 
men and 14 women (the “28” founders) first met in 1807, until the end 
of Dr. Kelman’s ministry in 1924. Behind this beautifully bound and 
fully illustrated volume there lie years of painstaking research and 
much journeying back and forth across the Atlantic and into various 
parts of the United States. 

It leaves the reader wondering, however, whether it was wise to 
disclose to the outside world, the disputes, dissensions and quarrels 
which from time to time split this great Congregation in two. They 
make sad reading, but I suppose it is inevitable that a congregation 
which boasted at one time that seventeen millionaires sat in its pews 
must have had many a disagreeable “struggle for power”. 

Some of the comparisons are a little unfair. When Dr. Jowett’s 
salary in Newcastle and Birmingham is compared with that which 
he received in Fifth Avenue, motor car expenses and Manse allowance 
are added to the American salary to give it a fictitious “boost’’, while 
they are not mentioned under the English salaries. It may be right 
for a historian to paint each minister “warts and all”, but did Dr. 
Jowett have quite so many warts as Dr. Van Norden points out ? 

For a book which sets out in its first sentence “to secure complete- 
ness and accuracy of information” there are some amazing statements. 
In the list of Presbyterian Churches with 2,000 and over members on 
page 81, one wonders why the largest of all (First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood, Calif.) is omitted. When Dr. Kelman was 
called to Glasgow Cathedral, Dr. Van Norden adds on page 204 “I can 
find no Presbyterian Church in Glasgow called the “Cathedral” ! ! 
I wonder what the Church of Scotland will think of that! The Church 
of England will be equally puzzled by his reference to Dr. Randall 
Cantner (sic) Archbishop of Canterbury in 1920, on page 182. 

Overlooking these and many other errors (which we feel sure were 
not intentional) and passing over the feeling of annoyance which the 
disjointed nature of the book leaves on the reader’s mind, we are 
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left with a remarkable volume about a most remarkable Church. 
“Fifth Avenue” in spite of its chequered history and changes of 
building and location has always been a name to conjure with in 
Presbyterian circles, and this Magnum Opus of Dr. Van Norden will 
give the enquiring reader the background history of one of the most 
influential Churches in the world. 


F.P.CS. 


The Manuscript of the Reliquiae Baxteriana. By Geoffrey F. Nuttall, 
D.D. Dr. William’s Library Occasional Paper No.1. One Shilling 1954. 

The portions of the above which were wanting when the MS. came 
into the possession of Dr. William’s Library in 1733 and certain later 
portions which were known to Mr. W. H. Black, have always been 
missed by scholars. Dr. Nuttall has made the important discovery 
that Egerton 2570 in the British Museum contains those lost during 
the years 1856 and 1862 when W. H. Black was compiling the Manu- 
script Catalogue at Dr. William’s Library. As neither Professor 
Powicke nor J. M. Lloyd Thomas used these papers, this is of great 
interest to any consulting the Baxter Manuscripts at Gordon Square, 
for the Trustees of The British Museum unable to restore the missing 
portion purchased in 1880, have presented a photostat copy. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Nuttall has tabulated the whereabouts of each 
portion at either Library, adding in Column III. in position those 
portions which are still wanting to complete the MS. as used by 
Matthew Sylvester for the edition of 1696. Baxter students owe a 
great deal to Dr. Nuttall’s scholarship. Here is a further debt. 

L.W.K. 


The English Church in Geneva. Centenary Souvenir 1953. Holy 
Trinity Church Geneva. One Swiss Franc. 

This slight but interesting and attractive pamphlet, is largely based 
on The Story of the English Church in Geneva. Rev. C. H. D. Grimes 
published at the same price in 1926 and now very rare. Our Society 
is fortunate in possessing a copy presented in 1948 by Miss A. G. Gil- 
christ. The new publication is in aid of the Restoration Fund of an 
English Church whose present Chaplain is in the succession of 
Christopher Goodman (1553) : John Knox (1556); and William Whit- 
tingham (1559). Gilbert Burnet was Chaplain in 1686, and there are 
few Londoners who know that the Altar of St. James’ Clerkenwell is 
set over his tomb, and can be viewed when the coverings are removed. 

L.W.K. 


Received too late for Review : 
John Greenleaf Whittier, The Quaker. By C. Marshall Taylor. 
Friends’ Historical Society, Euston Road, N.W.1. 1954. 2/6. 


The Scots in Ulster. By Dr. David Stewart, D.D. Presbyterian Hist- 
orical Society of Ireland, Church House, Belfast. 1954. Paper, price 
not stated. 
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PRESBYTERIANA 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFESSORS. 

Mr. R. S. Robson has now completed his important biographical 
study of The Professors of the Presbyterian Churches at home and 
Overseas. It is not possible to announce any date for its publication. 
Meanwhile anyone interested or attempting to cover any part of the 
ground should consult Mr. Robson’s Manuscript in the Library. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE RARITIES. 

Recently a correspondent in The Times regretted the absence from 
the British Museum Library of certain editions of important English 
Classics “for the urgent reason that those concerned are rapidly 
vanishing from the market”. 

Our Society has in collaboration with the Overseas Mission Secretary 
undertaken to complete the collection of important contributions of 
our Presbyterian Missionaries to Chinese scholarship. The late Mr 
W. B. Shaw had obtained many for our own Library and the O.M.C. 
still has retained several important specimens from the re-organisation 
of its Library about four years ago. 

It is not generally known how rare these Syllabaries and Dictionaries 
are. The Library of The Royal Asiatic Society at Shanghai has not 
been removed to London, in spite of representations made by our 
Foreign Office. Many of our Missionaries left their books in China, 
or lost them by enemy action in Malaya and in this country. Recently 
we ourselves were unable to show the 1873 Edition of Carstairs 
Douglas to a London Professor who was working here. Our copy was 
damaged in 1945, and the O.M.C. have not kept a copy. Any one pre- 
pared to present or assign at a later late is asked to communicate 
with Miss Kelley about the whereabouts of anything of this kind. 
It is hoped to set aside three copies of each mentioned in Dr. Mac- 
lagan’s Bibliography to provide for wear and tear, and to allow for 
a copy to be sent to the Church of China when she is again able to 
receive and use them. 

L.W K. 


UNWANTED JOURNALS. 
especially 1920; 1924; 1928; 1931; 1932; 1942 and 1943. 

It will be noticed from the accounts that the Journal Sales are up. 
Since last September to date five complete sets have been sold to 
Libraries, who have become Corporate Members. We are glad to be 
able to make the valuable material in our several volumes better 
known, but the above years are almost out of print and unless they 
can be secured whole volumes sets will not much longer be available. 
The Index to Volume II. is only available in photostat as it is. Any 
member having the above numbers or bound volumes containing them 
who is willing to make them available through important Libraries to 
outside students is asked to communicate with the Editor at 134 George 
Street, W.1. 
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COMMUNION ROLLS AND HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 

Recently a request came over the telephone to our Library for in- 
formation about the birthplace and antecedents of a certain William 
Mitchell, born about 1835 and married according to the rites of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Trinity Clapham in the 1860's. This 
information was for an Intestacy Case, Mr. Mitchell having died in 
1924, the immediate heir since. 

Reference to the printed Reports of the Church for 1868 showed him 
as contributing to the Debt Extinction Fund and the enquiry was 
passed on to Mrs. Edwards of Clapham. When the nineteenth century 
Rolls and Records were sought, they were found to be—except the 
Baptismal Register—entirely wanting. As the Rolls of that date in 
nearly every case give the place of disjunction, the opportunity of 
tracing his place of birth or upbringing is absent. Something might 
have been found that would locate his wife’s family and her relatives 
through her original congregation 

Your Archivist is always asking that records be assembled and 
listed, even if their transfer is not at once contemplated. Will this 
paragraph move anyone ? 

L.W.K. 


THE WHARTON PULPIT. (See Journal] Vol. 1, page 7). 

Many who visited the Tower Museum at Regent Square and the New 
Museum at Church House after 1939 will remember this graceful 
Octagonal Pulpit, which was brought to the temporary Rooms at 
Marylebone in 1946, and shortly after lent to the pre-fabricated Hall of 
St. Mark’s Greenwich, where it again held a preacher and led the 
worship of a “Hall” Presbyterian service, as it had done from 1672 
1723. On its return here it was found to be suffering from both dry 
rot and worm to an alarming extent. Estimates were obtained for its 
repair and experts gave their opinion, but Council at its February 
meeting decided that all but one of these should be disregarded and 
directed that the ancient Pulpit be destroyed, if no Church wanted it 
to be repaired at their own cost. As the furnishings of our new 
churches are nearly always undertaken as a whole, the Pulpit seemed 
destined for the Marylebone furnace. 

Your Curator was unwilling to be the agent for such an action. 
The Pulpit had shared, so our history proved, the honour of being the 
first group of exhibits at Regent Square in 1913. It had been set up 
in the Conventicle period (see Lecture in this number for the im- 
portance of this) in Wharton Hall, the home of the Mort family, fearless 
Conventiclers, and later gave a name to the new Church of 1723. 
Her views were communicated to an old friend of the Society and as a 
result the Pulpit is now being competently restored at the cost of 
friends from Roker, Sunderland: St. John’s, Warrington and in Man- 
chester Presbytery. When the New Church House is built and our 
third Museum assembled it will be ready to teach future generations 
its share in the creation of English Presbyterianism. 

The near fate of such an historic relic shows the need for a Museum 
Fund as apart from the General Fund of this Society. It is a reminder 
to our membership, and those who entrust us with the custody of such 
things that The Museum which is at the moment in eclipse for want 
of proper accommodation, is as integral part of its work as its Library 
and Muniments. 

L.W.K. 
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Constitution 


1. The title of the Society shall be THe PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the pro- 
perty of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting 
as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The 
annual personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and 
Congregations appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Corres- 
pondents to have the voting rights of members; a payment of 
£5 5s. shall constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent 
subscription for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Mem- 
bers are entitled to the “Journal’’. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and Con- 
vener of the Law and History Committee shal! be ex-officio mem- 
bers. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the 
town in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. * 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
such Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 
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